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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


adison 

County 

and 
Teton County in 
eastern Idaho and 
surrounding areas 
of the Upper 
Snake River Valley 
are rich with history. The Native Ameri- 


cans who lived in or visited the area 
found resources to not only survive but 
thrive. The first white settlement in the 
area was Fort Henry, north of present- 
day Rexburg. A company of fur trappers 
and explorers built Fort Henry in the fall 
of 1810 and spent the winter of 1810- 
1811 in the area. In subsequent years 
many others followed, exploring the 
areas known today as Henry's Fork, Teton 


Valley, and Jackson Hole. In 1855 an 


BY BRADLEY CLAYTON 


exploration party sent by Brigham Young 
visited the area and reported fertile soil 
with ample water but still there was only 
scattered settlement of the area due to 
the cold winters. Then, in the spring of 
1883, Latter-day Saints were sent to the 
area to establish a permanent settlement 
that would become Rexburg. Canals 
were constructed to divert water to the 
arable land around the northern or up- 
per Snake River and abundant harvests 
followed. Rexburg and the surrounding 
area blossomed and thrive today. 

It was the relentless desire to control 
and fully utilize the available water flow- 
ing through Teton and Madison counties 
that led to the building of the Teton Dam 
in the early 1970's. The dam was intend- 
ed to provide flood control on the Teton 
River and ensure ample irrigation water 


during the dry summer months. During 
spring 1976 the area behind the Teton 
Dam began to fill for the first time. Water 
approached a depth of 240 feet behind 
the dam and the reservoir stretched 
upstream for nearly seventeen miles. 
Everything went well until the 
morning of June 5, 1976. At 7:30am a 
muddy leak appeared on the face of 
the dam but the on-duty engineer at 
the site was not alarmed. By 9:30am 
the face of the dam had developed a 
large wet spot and had begun discharg- 
ing water. At 11:15 the sheriff's office 
was notified to begin evacuations 
downstream. Minutes later the erosion 
accelerated and at 11:57am one side of 
the dam completely collapsed, unleash- 
ing the contents of the reservoir at a 
rate of more than 2,000,000 cubic feet 


per second. Mud an 
ward Sugar City and Rexburg in a wave 


twenty to thirty feet 


the reservoir was en 
contents. As the wa 


d water rushed to- 


high. By 8:00pm 
tirely emptied of its 
| of water pushed 


downstream, the towns of Wilford, 


Sugar City, Salem, H 
received unimagina 


ibbard, and Rexburg 
ble damage. In 


spite of all the destruction, only eleven 


people died in the fl 
to the quick actions 
son County Sheriff's 
other county officia 
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ood, due no doubt 
taken by the Madi- 
Department and 
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Following 
such a disaster 
during which thou- 
sands of homes 
and businesses 
are destroyed, how does a community 
respond? Nearly one hundred years after 
he first Latter-day Saint settlement of 
adison County, the spirit and values of 
he early pioneers continued to live on. 
Henry B. Eyring, president of Ricks Col- 
ege (now BYU-ldaho) offered shelter at 
he school and provided food for those 
who had been displaced. By nightfall on 
June 5, everything had been prepared to 
receive nearly 14,000 people at the cam- 
pus. Those who had not lost their homes 
brought personal food storage to help 
feed the thousands of flood refugees. 
From the first day, hundreds of volun- 
teers from surrounding communities 
and states began arriving to help with 
the cleanup and rebuilding of Madison 
County. Heavy equipment was donated 
and operated non-stop. Federal aid was 


provided. Slowly the community began 
to regain its footing. The pioneer spirit 
that burned in the hearts of the citizens 
of Madison County also burned in their 
neighbors’ hearts throughout the region. 
As | reflect on the response of the 
area's citizens, of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, and of repre- 
sentatives of state and federal agencies, 
my mind is drawn to a disaster | was 
involved with while | was working as a 
state trooper for the Utah Highway Patrol. 
Hurricane Katrina formed in the Atlantic 
on August 23, 2005. After passing over 
southern Florida and entering the Gulf 
of Mexico on August 26, Katrina bega 
to intensify in strength and reached 
Category 5 status. Katrina was on track 
to hit Louisiana or Mississippi along the 
Gulf Coast. On August 29, Katrina made 
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a direct hit on the city of New Orleans. 
The destruction was catastrophic, much 
like that of the Teton Dam flood of 
1976, but the death toll was even more 
unimaginable—1,833 people died. | 
wondered then and even today how so 
many people could have died when for 
seven days authorities warned that this 
storm was coming. For approximately 
three days they even knew where it 
would make landfall. 
It was on the evening of September 

3, 2005, that | became involved with 
Hurricane Katrina. | was sent to the Air 

ational Guard base in Salt Lake City 
to meet a transport plane filled with 
efugees from New Orleans. As these 
newly homeless people emerged from 
the aircraft and walked down the stairs, 
there was no emotion in their faces, only 
the “thousand-yard stare” They had not 
evacuated in the face of the oncoming 
storm and had needed to be rescued 


in its aftermath. They had eaten 
little in the past six days. They 
were dirty, hungry, and scared. 
Then as a gift from heaven to 
me, a ten-year-old boy stopped 
and shook my hand and thanked 
me for being there for him. He 
was happy and full of energy, just like a 
ten-year-old boy should be. Somehow, 
he had come through the ordeal with a 
positive attitude. He told me that during 
the storm he had been separated from 
his parents and grandparents and did 
not know what had happened to them 
or even if they were alive. The young 
man broke this trooper's tough heart, yet 
he was happy. | spent the night with the 
refugees, getting them fed and settled 
into a shelter at Camp Williams. When it 
was over, | wondered what could have 
made the lives of these refugees easier 
during the storm. | concluded that the 
pioneer spirit of preparing themselves, 


helping those around them, and work- 
ing together for solutions would have 
made their ordeal easier. An example of 
basic preparedness would have been a 
72-hour kit. Had each person or family 
prepared a kit, they would have had food, 
clean water, and a change of clothes. The 
same spirit that helped to feed 14,000 
people after the Teton flood would have 
made a difference in New Orleans and 
undoubtedly saved lives. 

| hope you enjoy this issue of Pioneer 
magazine. It is filled with history and 
faith-building stories of Madison County, 
daho, and the surrounding area. Ma 


BRADLEY CLAYTON 
SUP NATIONAL PRESIDENT 2021 
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MADISON COUNT Y’S HISTORICAL HEART 


by Louis J. Cements 


N THE LATE SPRING OF 1855, NOT QUITE EIGHT YEARS 
AFTER THE FIRST BODY OF SAINTS ARRIVED IN THE 
SALT LAKE VALLEY, PRESIDENT BRIGHAM YOUNG 
SENT A FEW TRUSTED MEN NORTHWARD TO EXPLORE 
IDAHO’S UPPER SNAKE RIVER VALLEY. BECAUSE THEIR 
SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS WERE TO DETERMINE THE ADVISABIL- 
ITY OF SENDING SETTLERS TO THE AREA, THE MEN ELECTED 
TO SPEND THE SUMMER THERE, CHARTING THE LENGTH OF 
THE GROWING SEASON AND NOTING THE AVAILABILITY OF 
WATER AND TIMBER AND THE QUALITY OF THE SOIL. ON THEIR 
RETURN TO SALT LAKE CITY, THEY PRAISED THE ABUNDANCE 


> aol 


of water and the quality of the soil but counseled 
Young against settlement, emphasizing that, even 
during mid-summer, “it had frosted every night.’ 
Their three-month-long campout, they said, only 
proved true the laconic description of the region by 
a Native American elder: “It is nine months winter 
and three months late fall” Young only smiled 
knowingly and responded, “That's all right, perfectly 
all right. When we need that country it will be all 
right and we will settle it”! 

Choosing a site for a permanent settlement 
(and eventual town) must have been challenging for 
nineteenth-century Latter-day Saint pioneers. Ide- 
ally, a townsite needed to be aesthetically pleasing, 

a place where people would want to live. But the 
viability of a given site also depended on its weather, 
the length of its growing season, its available water, 
the character of its soil, and the quality of available 
resources, especially those used in creating homes, 
fences, and protection. Given such factors, it was 
only a matter of time before early white explorers of 
the Upper Snake River Valley imagined towns there. 
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The area was picturesque and, in comparison with 
surrounding deserts, verdant. There were two large 
rivers, the soil was excellent, and trees for building 
were abundant. 

During the late 1870s John R. Poole was 
working for the Utah Northern Rail- 7 
road and was assigned to help construct 
a branch line from Eagle Rock (Idaho 
Falls) northward to the Montana border. 
For several days during the late spring 


or early summer of 1879 he explored the 
large area east of the rail stop at Menan, 
Idaho—that is, the area just west of present-day 
Rexburg. Convinced that the land would support 
a thriving community, Poole traveled to Ogden to 
meet with Elder Franklin D. Richards and others.’ 
Poole’s report impressed Church leaders, and 
they asked him to share his recommendations with 
a regional gathering of Saints in Ogden. Poole’s 
enthusiastic report generated much interest and, 
by 1880, brought several families into the Upper 
Snake area. As more Saints joined these initial 
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settlers, William B. Preston, 
president of the Cache Stake of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, made plans to travel to 
eastern Idaho. Following his visit in 
October 1882 he met with President 
John Taylor and made a very posi- 
tive assessment of the Upper Snake River Valley and 
the Saints who had settled there. 

Thomas E. Ricks had been 
called as bishop of the Bannock 
Ward, which encompassed all of 
Eastern Idaho from Pocatello east 
to the Wyoming border and north 
to the east-west border with Mon- 
tana. On January 4, 1883, Preston, 
Ricks, and several others made an exploratory trip 
to the Upper Snake and visited with the scattered 
families living in its valleys. They wanted to know 
how the settlers were doing, but they also wanted to 
designate a primary townsite for future settlement 
by the Saints, survey it, and create preliminary plat 
maps. While the valley’s scattered settlers were 
quick to forward reasons why their respective areas 
should be chosen as the site of the proposed town, 
the group elected instead to survey an as yet un- 
settled area, the area that would become Rexburg. 

Once the site was determined, Andrew 
Anderson, the lead surveyor with the group, laid 
out the townsite. Each city block was ten acres and 
was divided into four plots of two and one half 
acres each. Most city streets were ninety-nine feet 
wide; Main Street was one hundred thirty-two feet, 
the width required to turn around a freight wagon. 
Once the survey was complete and maps were 
drawn, the group returned to Logan, taking with 
them fifteen deer as proof of the abundant game in 
the area 

Meetings were held in Logan to entice people 
there to move to this new land. Traditionally, 
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Church leaders had called or assigned individuals 

to pack up their families and belongings and settle a 
new area. In this case, however, people went volun- 
tarily. An important reason for this break with tradi- 


tion was that membership in THE CHURCH OF 
JESUS CHRIST HAD GROWN RAPIDLY 
DURING THE EARLY 1880s, ESPECIALLY 
THROUGH IMMIGRATION: 


“MEMBERSHIP HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS,’ WIKIPEDIA, ONLINE. 


When these immigrants arrived in the Salt Lake 
Valley, many were sent to other established areas in 
Utah, including Cache County. Given that available 
land in the Logan area was increasingly taken up by 
the now-grown children of the original settlers, there 
were volunteers aplenty to travel to Idaho for land. 
The original party of settlers was comprised of 
eleven men from Cache County and their families— 
seven from Logan and four from Wellsville. Those 
from Logan included Thomas E. Ricks and his sons 
Thomas, Brigham, Heber, and Willard; Frederick 
Smith; and James M. Cook. Of the eleven men in the 
party, only Willard was single at the time; he would 
marry in 1885. He and his brothers were among the 
oldest of Thomas E. Ricks’ living sons; all of them 
would establish permanent homes in Rexburg and, 
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with their father and other family members, Ward, and he selected Henry Flamm and Francis C. 
establish an enduring spiritual legacy for the com- Gunnell as his counselors. 

munity. Those from Wellsville were Francis C. Gun- IN THE SPRING AND SUMMER OF 
nell, Daniel Walters, Lorenzo Thorp, and Leonard 


Jones and their families. 1883, MANY MORE SETTLERS JOINED 


TOE ERR I ESS CONG 010) ENN Ep THOSE OF THE FIRST PARTY. Once in 


1883, traveling in wagons and sleighs. It was a Idaho, those journeying to Rexburg followed rustic 


cold, snowy, and windy journey, and'progress trails that crossed several rivers, long stretches of 
was slow. The town was officially established by 
President William Preston on March 11, 1883, and 
was named Ricksburg to honor Thomas E. Ricks’ 
contributions to the Bannock Stake and his (and his 


family’s) sacrifices to ensure the town’s founding. 


desert sand, patches of mud, and even areas covered 
by sharp-edged lava. Depending on when they 
traveled, new settlers also experienced extreme 
temperatures and weather patterns. William Rigby, 


Henry Flamm and his sons, and others constructed 
Ricks himself asked that, before the name was reg- 


istered at the Territorial Land Office in Blackfoot, it 
be changed to Rexburg to represent the surname of 


a ferry route across the Snake River ten miles west 
of Rexburg; Flamm and his sons operated it for 


many years, saving newcomers many miles of sandy 


into (Conia aie asker s iene acuity Tuo Uy atin trail and a potentially treacherous river crossing.* 


this time, Ricks was named bishop of the Rexburg During the summer months the valley was 


infested with mosquitos, lead- 


om | NN ade it ‘ oN a. pr’ eehe ae ing some settlers to derisively 
<4 nT a ap a ép 4 call their town “Mosquito 
< Istand Park 5 rete Fone pf Flats.” Despite this and other 
°. Reservoir i o* 1h } discomforts, by the end of 
, ) J 1883 there were 815 mem- 
bers of the Bannock Ward, 
AN Jackson Lake / the majority of them living 
i} in Rexburg. By July 31, 1884, 


$ Gro there were ninety homes in 
j Sf, . Rexburg and 1,420 members 

ko Jackson a, ‘“ £ of the Bannock Stake, with 
How ) nearly two-thirds of them in 

IDAHO ee es 
f Between late March and 
American Falls ate : early June 1883 Rexburg 
Oe a! A Q “4 settlers dug two canals and 
Reservoir > be planted grain in a 250-acre 


/ community plot. The canals 
not only provided irrigation 
for the communal fields but 


WY@ M | N G also supplied water for laun- 
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dering clothes, 


1883 Rexburg 


watering officials filed 
gardens, and an application 
maintaining with the US 
stock. Ditches Jacob Henry Flamm __ Francis Christopher William F. Rigby Postal De- 
fed by the ca- Edwards Gunnell partment for 


nals ran down 
both sides of each block, flowing from east to west.® 

Each day following the morning milking, two 
young men acting as community cattle herders— 
Joe Young and Charles Zollinger—would gather 
residents’ milk cows and drive them east up Main 
Street to a little valley called Mill Hollow where 
they would quietly feed. In the late afternoon the 
boys would bring them back along Main Street 
so that each family could collect their cow for the 
evening milking. This service ended in 1896 when a 
new town law forbade driving livestock down Main 
Street—and when families living in town began 
selling their family cows and buying their milk 
from the larger producers.’ 

During the first year or so following Rexburg’s 
founding, mail service to the community was rather 
haphazard. There was regular mail service to Egin, 
ten miles to the northwest. Rexburg residents visiting 
Egin would pick up outgoing mail at the home of 
Thomas E. Bassett, Rexburg’s unofficial postmas- 
ter, and deliver it to the post office in Egin. When 


they returned to Rexburg, they brought incoming 
Rexburg mail with them, taking it to Bassett, who 
then delivered it to the respective addressees. In late 


an authorized 
post office to be established in Rexburg. The applica- 
tion was accepted, Bassett was appointed postmaster, 
and regular mail delivery began from and to Rexburg 
on April 1, 1884.8 

Four weeks later, on April 26, the Bannock 
Ward became the Bannock Stake, and the Rexburg 
Ward was created. Thomas E. Ricks was sustained as 
stake president, with William F. Rigby and Francis 
C. Gunnell as his counselors. Three years later there 
were three wards in Rexburg, and in 1898, because 
Bannock County had been created to the southwest 
in the meantime, Bannock Stake was divided, and 
the new stake comprising what was then Fremont 
County was called Fremont Stake.’ 

As the population of Rexburg grew, demands 
for services increased. Thomas Ricks’ wife, Jane, 
was among the first entrepreneurs and initially sold 
merchandise out of the back of their home. Thomas 
himself did not homestead any land; instead, he was 
perhaps inspired by his wife's example and opened 
a store, the first in Rexburg. By October 1883 the 
town also had a sawmill: William FE Rigby moved 
his mill from Spencer, Idaho, to an area on the 
Teton River just northeast of the Rexburg Court- 
house. The mill was managed by 
Phineas Tempest who, by 1885, 
arranged for the purchase of lath 
and shingle attachments to give the 
mill more versatility and to meet 
area building demands.” 

By 1886 Henry Flamm and his 
son-in-law had opened a general 
store on Main Street; adjoining 
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it was a funeral home they also operated. Flamm of- 
ten “wrote off debts to help a struggling family” and 
showed special kindnesses to widows or to “families 
whose breadwinner had been called on a mission.” 
A stagecoach line was established in 1888, running 
from Rexburg to present-day Roberts, Idaho. Yel- 
lowstone Park was becoming a popular destination, 
and in 1899 Utah Northern Railroad completed a 
rail line from Idaho Falls through Rexburg and on 
to Yellowstone. ” 


BY 1900 THERE WERE NEARLY 
TWO DOZEN BUSINESSES LINING 
REXBURG’S MAIN STREET— 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORES, 
BLACKSMITH SHOPS, LIVERY 
STABLES, A LUMBERYARD, AND A 


CARPENTRY SHOP.” 


In February 1885, the State of Idaho passed a 
law requiring a “test oath” of Idaho residents before 
they could vote or hold public office. In effect, the 
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law stipulated that anyone belonging to a church 
that practiced or advocated polygamy was break- 
ing the law and could neither vote nor hold public 
office. The law invited frequent raids on Rexburg 
by Territorial Marshall Fred Dubois, who was paid 
five dollars for each arrest. There was a lot of fear 
and anxiety throughout the community during this 
trying period. It was with great delight, unfortu- 
nately, that some teenagers rode horses down Main 
Street yelling, “The Marshal is coming! The Marshal 
is coming!” just to see people scatter. Even more 
humiliating to the majority of Rexburg citizens 
was the temporary loss of their town’s name. H. W. 
“Kentucky” Smith was a self-defined “anti-Mor- 
mon’ resident of Rexburg, who, with two or three 
other non-Latter-day Saint residents, were among 
the few men with voting rights. They determined 
in 1889 to change the town’s name to Kaintuck. 
City and federal business was conducted under 
that name until the Idaho legislature repealed the 
“test oath” law in early 1893 and the town voted on 
February 7 to rename the city Rexburg."* 

On petition of Thomas E. Ricks and others, 
commissioners of Fremont County incorporated 
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Rexburg as a village on July 
11, 1893; a decade later it was 
incorporated as a city, and 
Henry Flamm became its 
first elected mayor." Madi- 
son County was created in 1913; Rexburg was 
named the county seat. County offices were 
located in a rented building on Main Street 
until the Madison County Courthouse was 
completed in 1920." 

During the mid-1880s a community meeting- 
house had been built behind Ricks’ store; it was used. 
for church meetings on Sunday and for school classes 
during the week. In 1888 this building became Ban- 
nock Stake Academy; in 1898, when the stake was 
divided, the name was changed to Fremont Stake 
Academy. In 1902, following the death of Thomas 
Ricks, it was named Ricks Academy in his honor. 
Ricks Academy became Ricks College in 1923 and 
eventually Brigham Young University-Idaho in 2000. 
Initially the school had accepted elementary students 
only; then, as the town’s children matured the school 
also accepted secondary students. After a public 
school was created in Rexburg, Ricks Academy en- 
couraged elementary students to attend there and fo- 
cused on its secondary and, eventually, junior college 
students. When Madison High School was completed 
in 1929, Ricks College no longer accepted secondary 
students and became a true junior college. !” 

Medical care was a formidable challenge in 
most early Latter-day Saint pioneer communities. 

In the absence of trained medical personnel, “home 
remedies” were the first line of defense. True enough, 
when coupled with the prayers, priesthood blessings, 
and faith of loved ones, home remedies often worked 
miracles. In the face of epidemics and other medical 
emergencies, however, the absence of trained profes- 
sionals was deeply lamented. In 1886 when diphthe- 
ria struck Rexburg and surrounding communities, 


sixty-eight people died—nearly 
five percent of the population. 
In 1893 Hannah Sorenson 
of Salt Lake City organized the 
Rexburg Hygiene and Physi- 
ological Reform Society and ar- 


ranged for a course in obstetrics 
to be taught in Rexburg and surrounding areas; the 
result was that several local women were trained as 
midwives. A southerner named E. E. Rivers was the 
first doctor in Rexburg, arriving in 1892. There were 
rumors he had killed a man in Montpelier, Idaho, 
and had served a term in prison. Perhaps these 
rumors emerged when Rivers used a borrowed bow 
saw to amputate the badly injured hand of a local 
youth. Rivers practiced general medicine in Rexburg 
for a decade."* 

Modern improvements came to Rexburg just as 
they did to communities throughout the West. The 
telephone arrived in 1897. The first dry-farm wheat 
was harvested on the Rexburg Bench in 1898; the 
new farming area was a boon to the community. 
Electricity came in 1901 and was a blessing to busi- 
nesses as well as private residences. Stores could 
stay open longer, and they didn't have to use haz- 
ardous lanterns.’ The Commercial Club (Chamber 
of Commerce) was organized in 1906 with twenty- 
five member businesses. 

In 1907 a community well was drilled a block 
south of the future courthouse. The water was then 
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pumped up the hill to a storage tank which provided 
the town’s culinary water via gravity flow. While the 
well was being drilled, rumors flew that gold had 
been discovered. A minor gold rush ensued until 
people realized the reports were false.”° 


THREE TWENTIETH-CENTURY EVENTS 
SIGNIFICANTLY IMPACTED REX- 
BURG’S HISTORY. The first was the introduc- 


tion of deep wells and moveable sprinkler pipe to 
farms on the Rexburg Bench and the rest of the 
valley during the late 1950s and the 1960s. This 
event had a significant economic impact because 
it allowed for more diverse crops like barley, 
potatoes, and alfalfa to be grown on previously 
dry-farm land. And it helped conserve irrigation 
water in the lower valley.” 

The second event was the decision of the 
Church of Jesus Christ to keep Ricks College in 
Rexburg. During the late 1950s and very early 
1960s, there was an effort by some individuals 
outside Rexburg to move Ricks College to Idaho 
Falls. A united effort of Ricks College students 
and academic, business, and religious leaders 
in Rexburg helped Church leaders decide to 
keep the college in Rexburg. The importance 
of this decision was underscored in 2000 when 
the Church changed the name of Ricks College 
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to Brigham Young University-Idaho and made it 
a four-year institution.” These decisions have had 
an enormous economic and social impact on the 
Rexburg community as the university has nearly 
doubled in size and as it has become a dominant 
force in online-learning theory and community- 
outreach learning programs. 

The third event was the massive flooding 
caused by the failure of the Teton Dam. The dam 
collapsed on June 5, 1976, as the reservoir behind it 
was filling for the first time, sending a twenty-foot- 
high wall of water rushing down Teton Canyon. 
Flood waters were estimated to have been traveling 
at fifty miles an hour when they exited the canyon. 
After the water left the canyon it quickly expanded 
to a width of six miles, inundating Sugar City with 
waters more than twelve feet deep. When the water 
hit the outskirts of Rexburg it was still moving rap- 
idly and was still eight to ten feet deep. Two-thirds 
of the city was covered with water, and many homes 


were destroyed. Eleven people died in the flood, 


and the economic impact was hor- 
rendous: hundreds were left home- 
less, more than 13,000 cattle were 
drowned, and Rexburg’s business 
community was destroyed. While 
thousands of volunteers helped 
Rexburg and Sugar City residents 
salvage property and clean up the 
destruction, and while federal relief 
programs provided timely disas- 
ter aid enabling people to rebuild 
homes and futures, the emotional 
trauma would linger for years. 
Still, residents of Sugar City and Rexburg will tell 
visitors today that few signs remain of the disaster 
unless you know where to look, and both towns are 
vibrant and beautiful.” 

Today’s Rexburg is a healthy, growing city, 
the center of the Rexburg Micropolitan Statistical 


Area. Its residents pattern their own resilience and 


faith after the courage and hope of their pioneer 
forbears, pointing with gratitude to the Latter-day 
Saint temple built in 2008 on a hill overlooking 
their valley, the same hill to which survivors fled for 
safety during the 1976 flood. & 


1 This paragraph is adapted and ex- 
panded from the opening paragraph 
of “History of the Church in Rexburg, 
daho,’ Newsroom, The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
2021, online. Quotations are from 
he Newsroom original. 

2 Louis J. Clements and Harold S. 
Forbush, Pioneering the Snake River 
Fork Country (1972), 25. 

3 Clements and Forbush 26; Martha 
Rigby Pond, William F. Rigby Family 
History, privately printed (1972), 31, 
online; David Crowder, Rexburg, 
Idaho: The First One Hundred Years 
(1983), 21. Two decades later, 
Rexburg's Chamber of Commerce 
proposed a narrowing of Main 
Street to ameliorate excessive mud 
problems during rains or the spring 
thaw. Perhaps an ulterior motive of 
shop-owning chamber members 
was acquiring an extra dozen feet or 


so of storefront space. Regardless, 
the suggestion was not imple- 
mented. 

4 Pond 31-2; Crowder 25-6. Each 
time Federal Marshal Fred Dubois 
came with a posse on his way to 
Rexburg, the ferry seemed to be out 
of order. While it was being “repaired” 
a rider secretly went to Rexburg to 
spread the word that the posse was 
coming. 

5 Crowder 24, 27, 37. 

6 Crowder 21-2. 

7 Crowder 75. 

8 Crowder 39-40, 100. 

9 Andrew Jensen, Encyclopedic 
History of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints (1941), 265, 266. 
Online. 

10 Pond 29-30, 33-4. 

11 Arvilla E. Yancey, Jacob Henry 
Flamm,’ Familienbuch Der Flamm [The 
Flamm Family Book] (1950), 214. 


REXBURG TEMPLE PHOTOS © BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY-IDAHO 


12 “Howard Moon Looks Back,” 
Standard Journal (6 Aug 1987). 

13 Pond 34-6. 

14 Clements and Forbush 99-104. 
15 Clements and Forbush 34. 

16 Rexburg Standard (4 Nov 1913). 
17 Clements and Forbush 86. 

18 Merrill D. Beal, The Snake River 
Fork Country (1935), 41; Joyce Driggs 
Edlefsen, “Medicine with a Blade,’ 
Teton Valley News (30 May 2019). 

19 Crowder 116-7. 

20 Rexburg Current Journal (3 Jul 
1908). 

21 Harold Forbush, “Development of 
Agriculture on the Rexburg Bench/’ 
interview of Frank R. Webster, 10 Dec 
1983, transcript by Jasmine Scholes, 
Dec 2006, typescript, Brigham Young 
University-Idaho, 21-5. Online. 

22 Crowder 235-42, 245-8. 

23 Crowder 256-71;"Teton Dam,’ 
ikipedia, Feb 2021, online. 
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ESS THAN FOUR MILES NORTH OF 
REXBURG ON STATE HIGHWAY 33 IS 
SUGAR CITY, A QUIET RURAL TOWN 
THAT BEGAN WITH EXACTLY WHAT ITS NAME SUGGESTS: 
SUGAR. AS FARMERS IN THE UPPER SNAKE RIVER VAL- 
LEY TRIED DIFFERENT CROPS TO SEE WHICH COULD BE 
PRODUCTIVE GIVEN THE LATE SPRING AND EARLY FALL 
FROSTS, SUGAR BEETS BEGAN TO BE WIDELY GROWN.! 


As a result, the Idaho Sugar Company formed the Fremont 
County Sugar Company” in 1903 to build and operate a sugar 
beet processing plant on land homesteaded, ranched, and 
farmed for more than two decades. 

Businessmen associated with the sugar company also 
organized the Sugar City Townsite Company and purchased a 
320-acre plot of land directly adjacent to the new plant site. On 
November 16, 1903, the townsite corporation “donated [the] 
land to the public for its perpetual use and benefit, including 
streets and alleys or other public uses” The area around the 
new town and factory site had been part of the Salem Ward 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints since 1884. 
Salem was a farming community with a schoolhouse less than 
two miles west of the site selected for the new sugar plant. 
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On December 8, 1903, officials laid the 
cornerstone for the new plant during a special 
ceremony at which Governor John T. Morrison 
and other Idaho officials were present. President 
Joseph FE. Smith, president of the Church and the 
Idaho Sugar Company, dedicated the site. At the 
cost of approximately three-quarters of a million 
dollars, the factory would have the capacity 

to process seven hundred tons of sugar beets 
per day, making it the largest of its kind in the 
United States.’ 

Almost miraculously, the factory was 
completed and ready to receive beets from local 
farms in the fall of 1904. Statistics for that first 
season show the following: area farmers planted 
4,754 acres of sugar beets and harvested 33,272 
tons of beets, resulting in 62,626 hundred- 
pound bags of sugar sent to market. In the fall 
of 1906, the Sugar City plant produced 200,335 
hundred-pound bags of sugar. The factory 
experienced its peak season of production in 
the Depression year of 1933 when it shipped 
432,160 hundred-pound bags to market. 

While the sugar company pushed forward with the 
construction of the factory and related buildings, a bee- 
hive of activity took place across the road to the south 
on the townsite. The physical erection of a town laid out 
into blocks and lots with graded streets proceeded with 
enthusiasm. “By the close of 1904, there were thirty-five 
houses, two stores, a hotel, an opera house, and several 
rooming houses; also, two lumber yards, a meat market, 
and a $9,000 schoolhouse.”° 

Early in 1904, the company erected a 600-ton slicing 
plant at Parker, some six miles northwest of Sugar City. 
This plant cut and liquefied sugar beets and pumped the 
beet juice to the main factory through a pipeline. The 
Parker plant was in production only until 1913 because 
the beet juice frequently froze in the pipeline during the 
cold winter months following the harvest season. 

F Lillian Rickey observed in the Sugar City Times 
in 1908, “It is conservatively estimated that this fall in 
Sugar City territory not fewer than 800,000 bushels of 
grain have been harvested; the minimum calculation 
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MT THE COST OF APPROXIMATELY THREE-QUARTERS 
FUOF A MILLION DOLLARS, THE SUGAR FACTORY 
WOULD HAVE THE CAPACITY TO PROCESS SEVEN 
HUNDRED TONS OF SUGAR BEETS PER DAY, MAKING 
IT THE LARGEST OF ITS KIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 


of the potato crop must reach at least 75,000 bushels; it 


would be impossible to even hazard a guess on the large 
yield of small fruits raised; while the sugar beet crop 
has equaled something like 100,000 tons. The sugar beet 
operation alone contributed about $750,000 to the local 
economy.’¢ 

Mark Austin, assistant general manager of the 
sugar factory, became the prime 
motivating spirit for building and 
beautifying the township. Austin 
had immigrated from England in 
1868. He possessed a great love for 
trees, and under his direction, more 


than five thousand were planted at 
the factory and in the town during its first four years. A 
ten-acre circular park became the pride of the town, and 
still exists as Heritage Park, though no longer circular 

in shape. Down through the years, the circular park pro- 
vided the setting for many entertaining activities: races, 
picnics, family reunions, band and orchestra concerts, 
and athletic events. In spring 1904, a baseball team 


was organized and 
called the Sugar 
City Red Socks. 
Later another ball 
club known as the 
Beet’s Ball Team was orga- 
nized, and in 1906 won the 
amateur championship of 
Fremont County. 


I: in all pioneer towns, business establishments 
quickly followed settlers. The Townsite Company 
built a public building in the center of town and named 
the main street into town Center Street. Soon there were 
several businesses—a meat market, a hardware and 
lumber store, a grocery store, a furniture store, a livery. 
A bank opened in 1904. Next to come were a hotel, a 
pharmacy, two construction companies, a restaurant, a 


bookstore, a blacksmith shop, a shoeshop, a hatshop, and 
a dental office. Doctor J. R. Shupe, a physician, practiced 
medicine and maintained an eight-room hospital. 

The Townsite Company inserted a restrictive cov- 
enant in the deed for every lot sold that prohibited the 
sale of liquor and gambling devices. Such vices have been 
banned in Sugar City since its founding. A statement in 
the Sugar City Times declared, “Sugar City has been, is, 
and forever means to be strictly a prohibition town.” 

With the town’s growth and development, an orga- 
nized city government became essential. The minutes 
of the Board of County Commissioners of Fremont 
County show that on January 8, 1906, the incorporation 
of the Village of Sugar City was approved. The commis- 
sioners found that the area then included more than 
two hundred residents. At first, the children in the area 
went to the school a mile west in Salem. In 1904, the 
community erected the Sugar (Park) School building, 
and during the first year, one hundred and twenty pupils 
attended. In 1906 increased enrollment required some 
classes to move to a room in the bank building on Cen- 
ter Street. In 1908 a rock school building was erected 
west of the railroad tracks with eight large rooms and 
office space. The school later added a playroom. 

With the completion of the rock school, the admin- 
istration added the ninth grade to the curriculum. At- 
tendance continued to grow until by 1914 it had reached 
the state’s requirements to become a high school. In 
1916 classrooms for what was now Sugar-Salem High 
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School were moved to the upper floor of the Townsite 
Building on Center Street. Today, a modern building on 
the east side of town is home to the high school. 

On July 24, 1904, the Sugar Ward of The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was organized by 
dividing the Salem Ward, then the Fremont Stake’s 
largest; Mark Austin was sustained as bishop. The 
Sugar Ward met in the Opera House on Center 
Street until the new Park School, a brick build- 
ing, was completed in the fall. There was a single 


tf = 
Sugar City First Ward 


Sugar Ward until July 21, 1935, when growth required 
another split to create the Sugar Second Ward.’ For 
about ten years many members chose which ward they 
would attend, ignoring boundary lines, and in 1945 the 
two wards were reunited. By 1968, however, the ward 
population had increased to nine hundred twenty-four, 
again warranting division. Today there are nine wards 
in the Sugar City Stake. 

The upper floor of the Townsite Building, often 
referred to as the Opera House-Dance Hall, was the 
site of abundant entertainment. The weekly dances 
were popular because they usually featured a great local 
band, much better than those playing in surrounding 
communities, and people came from as far south as 
Blackfoot to attend Sugar City dances. The upstairs hall 
was also home to vaudeville or drama performances 
every two weeks: a local dramatic group was formed 
and produced many plays. 

Sugar City’s first July 4 celebration was a gala event. 
The town’s telephone poles running down the middle of 
Center Street were wrapped with bunting from top to 
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bottom; each featured 
a US flag at the top and 
two more at angles a 
little lower down. Citizens decorated their businesses 
and homes with flags and bunting. A large bowery 

was built of green branches and willows with planks 

for seats. The crowd gathered from all the neighboring 
towns. There was a salute of guns at sunrise, followed 
by a patriotic program with speeches by local dignitar- 
ies. Then there were games, races, and sports, and in the 
evening, fireworks and a dance. 


fro occasion that attracted a large crowd to Sugar 
City was an event honoring of one of its native sons, 
Private Thomas Croft Neibaur, who returned home from 
the Great War on May 27, 1919, having just been awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. Thousands of people 
and vehicles clogged the streets, alleys, and approaches 
to the town. This gathering and the hero's story were fea- 
tured in the July 1919 issue of the Improvement Era.? 

Sugar City was expected to be one of the leading 
towns in the Valley in its early days. Many imagined it 
would become the county seat. By 1925 the population 
had grown to nearly two thousand people, and a city 
promotional brochure declared that business failures 
were unheard of, and that, with a local Lutheran congre- 
gation and a Latter-day Saint ward, Sugar City embraced 
religious tolerance. The town also touted its movie the- 
ater and two barbershops—and the largest sugar factory 
in the intermountain West. And there were three miles 
of cement sidewalks.” 

Unfortunately, labor shortages and acreage limita- 
tions under the Sugar Act caused the sugar factory to 
close in 1940 and 1941, although it reopened in 1942 


| N MAY 27, 1919, THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE CLOGGED 


THE STREETS OF SUGAR CITY TO HONOR PRIVATE 


THOMAS CROFT NEIBAUR WHO RETURNED HOME 


FROM THE GREAT WAR—A HERO WHO HAD BEEN 
AWARDED THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 


Medal of Honor Presentation Ceremony—February 9, 1919, at 


Chaumont, France. General John J. Pershing presided. 


and operated at capacity for one last year. But the aging 
factory and inadequate local labor made sugar production 
in Sugar City unprofitable. After the Sugar City factory 
closed in 1943, local farmers shipped their beet crops to 
the newer Idaho Falls factory. The Sugar City facility was 
fully dismantled by 1947. 

In 1943, the old hotels built by the Sugar Company 
were used as a concentration camp for German Americans 
deemed threatening to the US during World War II. There 
were four tall lookout towers where guards stood with 
machine guns. There was also a tall wire fence around the 
buildings. The prisoners were allowed to go out and work 
in the fields. In 1946 the camp was closed down." 

In the post-war years, new public buildings and 
civic improvements demonstrated the deep civic pride 
that always characterized Sugar City. Water and sewer 
services were upgraded to meet the needs of the growing 
population. With a thriving business district and appeal- 
ing residential neighborhoods, Sugar City seemed poised 
for steady growth. Then on June 5, 1976, the Teton Dam 


burst and sent a wall of water downstream. The 
ten-foot-high flood raced over Sugar City, dam- 
aging almost every home and business in town. 
In the aftermath, many people left the area and 
businesses were not rebuilt. Yet, the city re- 
covered and continued to grow as a residential 
community. Many teachers, administrators, and 
other BYU-Idaho employees live in Sugar City 
and commute to campus. While Sugar City is 

a very different community from what it was a 
century ago, its future is bright and vibrant. 


1 Until the 1870s, most sugar sold in the US was 
imported from the Caribbean and Hawaii. Eoeneezer 
H. Dyer and his son, Edward, developed sugar manu- 
acturing in California using sugar beets. In 1891 the 
Dyer Company was hired to construct the large new 
sugar factory at Lehi, Utah, and in 1903 the company 
built the Sugar City, Idaho, factory. Until the 1890s 

it had been supposed that sugar beets grew better 
without irrigation, but gradually it was recognized 
hat the sugar content of the beets went up dramati- 
cally with irrigation, leading to a profusion of sugar 
beet growers and processors in the Intermountain 
West, especially in Utah, Idaho, and Oregon where irrigation 
had long been practiced. 


2 Fremont County in northeast Idaho was formed in 1893 by a 

partition of Bingham County. In 1903 Fremont County included 
all of tody’s Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton coun- 
ties. 


3 Leonard J. Arrington, Beet Sugar in the West (1969), 184. After 
operation commenced this was enlarged to nine hundred tons. 
In 1922 the capacity was further increased to 1,200 tons and 
still later to 1,700 tons per day. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Andrew Jenson, Encyclopedic History of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (1941), 841. 

6 Sugar City Times, Christmas edition, 1908. 

7 Sugar City Times, 25 Dec 1906. 

8 Louis J. Clements, interview of Caddie Davis Jenkins, n.d., 


transcript held by the library of the Upper Snake River Valley 
Historical Society, Rexburg, Idaho. 


9“How Private Neibaur Won the Congressional Medal of Honor’ 
Improvement Era (Jul 1919). 


10 Laurie Luke, History of Sugar City, unpublished (1971), David 
O. McKay Library, BYU-Idaho. 


11 Ibid. 
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o accurately describe the Teton Valley of Idaho is an exercise in avoiding 

hyperbole. It is one of the most dramatic settings for a community that can 

be imagined, with imposing mountains on the east that feed a picturesque 

river and overlook a lush green summer valley. Yet the Teton Valley, and its 
central town of Driggs, are perhaps most beautiful in the winter when deep snow 
blankets the mountains and lowlands, and the clear blue sky may briefly make one 
forget that this is among the coldest places in Idaho seven months of the year. At 
an altitude of over 6,000 feet, the average minimum temperature is below freezing 
from October until April, and most days in May flirt with frost. 

Asa result, this valley west of the Teton Mountains in Wyoming’ had no 
permanent Indian settlements and was one of the last areas in eastern Idaho to 
be settled by Europeans. The Shoshones and Bannocks hunted year-round in the 
valley for centuries, harvesting buffalo, elk, and deer for food, clothing, and shelter. 
But they spent their winters camped elsewhere. Beaver, mink, bear, mountain 
sheep, and many other animals were also plentiful in their natural habitats until 
European explorers and settlers began to make their mark on the environment.’ 

It was inevitable that outsiders would eventually discover the isolated Teton 
Valley. Traditional Indian trails passed through nearby mountains into southern 
Montana and western Wyoming. The Bannock Trail followed Fox Creek east to 
Phelps Lake and Jackson Hole, while farther south the Teton Pass also led to 
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Jackson Hole; a trail leading to Greys River 
and the Green River passes through the 
Palisades Mountains that bound the south 
end of the valley. To the west, the Big Hole 
Mountains preside but yield at their north- 
ern extreme to the Teton River as it passes 
through a canyon surrounded by rolling 
hills and empties into Henry’s Fork of the 
Snake River. 

John Colter, a veteran of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, may have been the 
first white man to pass through the valley 
in 1808 when he entered over Teton Pass.* 
Later European trappers and explorers knew 
the basin as Pierre’s Hole, named after “le 
grande” Pierre Tivanitagon, a trapper with 
the Hudson's Bay Company and part Iro- 
quois Indian who had trapped in the basin 


for extended periods. He was killed in the area of Three 
Forks in present-day Montana in 1827 by Blackfeet Indians, 
but his name continued to be associated with the valley 
where he and others had trapped successfully and gathered 
in rendezvous to trade, resupply, and party. 

In 1832 one of the largest Rocky Mountain rendez- 
vous in history took place in Pierre’s Hole, where such 
luminaries among mountain men as William Sublette, 
Jim Bridger, John Johnston [Jeremiah Johnson], and Jean 
Baptiste Charbonneau, son of Sacagawea, gathered with 
hundreds of others and many Indian bands.’ In previous 
years Jedediah Smith and David Jackson had also fre- 
quented Pierre's Hole. 

The beaver trapping dwindled in the 1840s, and the 
Teton Valley again became a nearly exclusive hunting 
ground for Native Americans. One of the few excursions 
into Pierre’s Hole was by a government survey party in 
1873, guided by Richard “Beaver Dick” Leigh. 


*SEE DAVID WESTON MARSHALL, MOUNTAIN MAN: 
JOHN COLTER, COVER ART 


PIERRES HOLE, 1832 BY REID CHRISTIE el 


White settlement of the valley didn't begin 
until the 1880s. In 1882, Henry Lapham of 
Kansas, his wife and two children, moved to 
the valley from Plano, Idaho, in search of graz- 
ing land. They stayed for only five years as a re- 
sult of an unexpected impediment to civilized 
settlement: Pierre's Hole had become a favorite 
hiding place for outlaws of various types, 
especially horse and cattle thieves, because of 
its remote location. The nearest government 
offices were in Blackfoot, and law enforcement 
was non-existent.° Settlers were also vulner- 
able to occasional Indian confrontations, as 
the sparsely populated valley offered no fort or 
communal organization for protection. 

In 1883 several families from the Bear 
Lake region moved to Pierre's Hole after hear- 
ing reports of the plentiful land, water, and 
grazing in the valley. Among these families 
were the Hubbards, Hibbards, Lyons, and 
Watermans.’ But by 1887 there were still only 
about seventy permanent settlers in the valley, 
almost all involved in raising livestock.* 

Since the Teton Valley was not formally 
surveyed and mapped until 1890, the set- 
tlers who established homes and farms were 
technically squatting. Settlers kept records 
using traditional but primitive measuring and 
reckoning, often referencing topographical 
landmarks such as trees, rocks, and streams to 
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identify boundaries. 
After 1890, the land- 
owners could travel 
to Blackfoot and lay 
legal claim to the 
land they were living 
on and using.’ 

In 1889, two 
relatively large 


groups of settlers 


Early settlers of Teton Valley 


came from Utah 
and settled centrally in the valley, effectively founding the 
community of Driggs. The settlers from Salt Lake City in- 
cluded Benjamin Woodbury Driggs, his brother Don Car- 
los Driggs, Mathoni W. Pratt (a son of Parley P. Pratt), and 
Thomas Ross Wilson. Another similar group of Latter-day 
Saint homesteaders came from Cache Valley, where little 
land was available for the grown children of the valley’s 
original pioneers.'° These newcomers, including Nahum 
and Hyrum Curtis and their families, settled farther south 
and east of the central community in an area that would 
become the town of Raymond, later named Victor after 
George W. Victor, the faithful carrier of mail between the 
town and Jackson Hole." Eventually more than a dozen 
small communities or townships existed in the valley, but 
today most of these have been absorbed into the four main 
centers of population: Driggs, Victor, Tetonia, and Alta.’ 
The first Latter-day Saint ward in the Teton Valley was 
the Aline Ward, organized in 1889 as part of the Bannock 
Stake that covered most of eastern Idaho.'* The log meet- 


inghouse was located about one mile north 


of present-day Driggs and had a dirt roof that 
failed in 1895. Bishop Mathoni Pratt rees- 
tablished the congregation about five miles 
northeast in Alta, and it was called the Pratt 
Ward. In 1901 the Driggs Ward was organized. 
with Don Carlos Driggs as bishop. Later the 
same year the Teton Stake was organized and 
Don Carlos Driggs became stake president. 
Hyrum O. Crandall replaced him as bishop of 
the Driggs Ward."* 

After this influx of new families, most 
later settlers came as individuals or families 
rather than groups. The population of the 
Teton Valley remained relatively stable for 
several decades. Significant population growth 
did not begin until the 1980s when the local 
economy gradually changed from agricultural 
to a mix of second homes and tourism. Still, 


“Ed Harrington, aka Ed Trafton, was the 


... better remembered as 
‘The Lone Highwayman of Yellowstone’ for single- 
handedly holding up 19 stage coaches in one day. He 
lived with his family in Teton Valley in the late 1800s 
and early 1900s. .. . Because of its isolation, Teton 
Valley was a preferred hideout for outlaws, bandits 
and thieves.” See “Teton Valley's Checkered Past,” 
Teton Valley Magazine, online. 


the surnames of many pioneer settlers of the Teton Valley 
during the 1890s are found among the valley’s residents 
today and may be thought of as a lasting monument to 
the valley’s hardy founders. & 


1 National Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administration, 
NOAA.gov. Online. 


2 The Idaho—Wyoming border places a roughly three mile-wide 
strip of the Teton Valley in Wyoming, including the town of Alta, 
which is otherwise cut off from the rest of that state by the 
grand mountain range to the east. Alta is the entrance to Grand 
Targhee ski resort on the western slope of the Teton Mountains, 
accessible only from Idaho. 


3 David Brooks Green, “The Settlement of Teton Valley, Idaho- 
Wyoming,’ MA thesis, BYU (1974), 76. Online. 


4 National Park Service, ohn Colter, the Phantom Explorer— 
1807-1808, Colter’s Hell and Jackson Hole (1962). Online. 


5 Hiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far 
West, Vol 1 (1986). 


6 Benjamin W. Driggs, History of Teton Valley, Harold S. Forbush 
and Louis J. Clements, eds. (1970), 124. 


AGE nWiG: 
8 Green 77. 
9 Green 80. 
0 Green 85-6. 


1 Andrew Jenson, Encyclopedic History of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (1941), 915. 


2 Holly Loomis, “Old LDS Church Houses,’ Teton Valley Maga- 
zine, 4. Also online. 


3 Loomis 2. 


4 Jenson 198. 
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OTHER PIONEER 
COMMUNITIES OF 


Madison County 


by Louis J. Clements and Keith Lawrence 


ontrary to what some readers may 
> | believe, Rexburg is neither the 
original settlement in Madison 
County nor is it among the very 
oldest. Like Rexburg itself, howev- 
er, nearly all of Madison County’s smaller communi- 
ties were settled or nourished by nineteenth-century 
Latter-day Saint pioneers. 

The first area of Madison County to attract Eu- 
ropean American homesteaders—those who wanted 
to ranch or farm rather than trap or hunt—was the 
fertile and beautiful area between the forks of the 
Snake River, an area extending north from the forks 
to the southern borders of today’s Rexburg. And the 
first settlement in this area was LY MAIN, origi- 
nally known as Lyon Creek and incorporating all of 
present-day Lyman, Archer, and Sunnydell. 

Lyon Creek was named for its earliest European 
settlers, John H. “Johnnie” Lyon and his brother Albert 
Edward Lyon, who brought the first livestock—pri- 
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marily range cattle—into the valley in 1871. Albert was 
thirty-three and wouldn't marry for another ten years, 
but John, who was thirty-five, apparently brought a 
wife and at least one child with him. Oral histories 
suggest that this child or another belonging to John 
and his wife died during their first winter in the valley: 
the child allegedly suffocated when it was swaddled 
too tightly against the cold. The same oral histories 
suggest that John also died sometime between 1872 
and 1880 and that both father and child were buried in 
neighboring graves with only temporary markers.' 
Albert and John’s brother-in-law, James Francis 
Barry, arrived with his wife, Jane Elizabeth Lyon, 
and their four children—Robert, James Francis Jr., 
Albert, and Ada—about 1873.7 A seasoned trapper 
named William “Bill” Burns lived part of the year at 
the mouth of Burns Creek, and he was hired by Barry 
to help build the family’s cabin. By 1876 the Barrys 
and Lyons were producing fine crops of grain and 
potatoes, the first grown in the valley.’ 


There was little rainfall during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1878, and the summer was unusually hot 


and dry. CROPS DID POORLY, AND 
THOSE THAT MATURED WERE 
MOSTLY DEVOURED BY LATE- 
SUMMER SWARMS OF “MORMON 


CRICKETS.” The final blow was an early- 
autumn prairie fire, sparked by lightning near the 
future site of the Sunnydell schoolhouse. Sixty-mile- 
an-hour winds whipped the fire towards Island Park 
and Teton Basin. Settlers in those areas had sufficient 
warning to plow wide fire strips around their homes 
and fields, thereby saving much of their property.’ 
Things looked far worse at Lyon Creek, however, and 
the Lyons and the Barrys decided to give up on Madi- 
son County. The Barrys resettled in Moody, Idaho, 
and the Lyons moved to Teton Basin.° 

Other settlers soon took their places. In 1879, 
a party of men from northern Utah, including J. H. 
Murphy from Morgan, explored the valley carefully. 
By late 1882 the first pioneers intending to remain 
permanently in the area had arrived and had begun 
putting down roots. These included Theodore K. 
Lyman and Silas Buckland and their families, who 
settled on opposite sides of Lyon Creek. In fact, Ly- 
man’s family occupied the cabin vacated by the Bar- 
rys; the Bucklands began building a new one.° 


Lyman Ward building 


The following spring J. H. 
Murphy arrived with his family, 
pitching a tent while they built a 


home of cottonwood logs. Several 
other families soon joined the Lymans, 
Bucklands, and Murphys. About this 
time, settlers in the area had renamed Lyon 
Creek, now calling it Lyman Creek, and the region 
they occupied was now being called Lyman. By late 
summer 1883, there were enough families in the area 
to organize the Lyman Branch of the Bannock Stake of 
the Church of Jesus Christ. And less than a year later, 
on June 5, 1884, this branch became Lyman Ward. 

By 1902 membership of Lyman Ward exceeded 
four hundred and sixty persons, and local Church 
leaders determined to divide it. Consequently, on 
March 2, 1902, Lyman Ward was divided into north- 
ern and southern halves, with the new ward to the 
south being named Archer Ward.’ 


Technically, the history of Lyman is also the 
history of ARCHER, given that the community 
of Archer was in part created by a division of Latter- 
day Saint wards, and given that the homesteads and 
farms of the Lyons, Barrys, Bucklands, and Lymans 
were located at least partially within what became 
Archer. Even the original Lyman Ward building 
stood within current Archer boundaries. Located 
about seven miles south of Rexburg, Archer boasted 
permanent settlers from 1882 forward. But the com- 
munity was not officially established until May 8, 
1902, when its first post office began operating.® 

While some Idaho historians claim that the 
town was named in honor of John Archer, an early 
leading citizen, locals insist that it was named instead 
for John’s daughter, Zilpah Rebecca Archer Young, 
wife of William John Young Sr., mother of thirteen 
children (all but two of whom survived to adult- 
hood), and a prominent Relief Society leader and 
civic volunteer.° 

Silas Buckland’s homestead featured good soil 
and fresh canyon breezes, making it ideal for fruit 
growing. People throughout the valley came to Buck- 


PIONEER 


PERHAPS THE MADISON COUNTY 
COMMUNITY WITH THE LONGEST 
CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF EURO- 

PEAN AMERICAN INHABITATION 

IS BURTON, about four miles west of Rexburg. ~<ilf 


From the early 1850s forward the area surrounding 
present-day Burton was the home base of mountain 
man Richard “Beaver Dick” Leigh and his family. 
Eventually, Leigh also became a rancher; he and family 
members are buried in a family plot overlooking his 
ranch, a plot known informally as Beaver Dick Cem- 
etery and situated about two and a half miles northwest 
of Burton.” 


In 1882 Robert T. Burton, first counselor in the 
Presiding Bishopric of the Church, visited Rexburg. 
Part of his assignment was to select sites in the area for 
future settlements. He was especially pleased with the 
site that would eventually become Burton, named in 
his honor. The first Latter-day Saint settlers of Burton 
arrived in the late spring of 1884. There were only four 


George Briggs established a 


(or possibly five) families, including those of George 


general store in Archer 
Foss, George U. Smith, and James C. Watts. That fall, 
these few families were organized as the Burton Branch 
land for starts for their own fruit trees, and Archer of the Lyman Ward, with George Foss sustained as 
soon developed a reputation for its delicious fruit. presiding elder.” 

In 1913 plans for a ward building in Archer were By early 1887 there were eleven families in 
drawn up and approved by Church leaders. Despite set- Burton, and the population had increased to seventy- 
backs caused by World War I and the 1918-20 pandem- four. That March a new one-room meetinghouse had 
ic, the building was completed in the spring of 1919 been built at a cost of $470, 
and dedicated in May of that year. In 1915 a branch a meetinghouse apparently 
line of the Oregon Short Line Railroad was constructed doubling as a schoolroom. 
through the east side of Archer. And at the town’s single The building was thirty feet 
stop—called Byrne Siding—there was a small depot long and twenty wide; it was 
and, among other structures, a lumber yard, a grain “built of logs (cottonwood) 
elevator, a sugar beet receiving facility, commercial with lumber and dirt for a 
potato cellars, and a grocery store and diner.” roof. With red pine floor, 

Today, Archer is a residential rather than a com- with four windows and one 
mercial community, and it remains unincorporated. door,’ it “has eleven benches 
Still populated by descendants of its earliest settlers, and one cupboard, one stove 
Archer is also home to many who work in Rexburg and ten joints of pipe, one 
but who want to experience country living." double desk?" In September 


Burton Ward building 
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1887 the Burton Branch became the Burton Ward, 
with George U. Smith sustained as bishop. 


Because the Burton area was bounded by rivers 
on three sides—by the North Fork of the Snake River 
on the west, by the South Fork of the Snake River on 
the south, and by the South Fork of the Teton River 
on the north—and by Rexburg on the fourth side, 
the east, stake president Thomas E. Ricks and his 
counselors determined in 1883 that a ferry crossing 
should be established at the west boundary of Burton 
on the Snake River to create more convenient east- 
west egress across the county. This was the first ferry 
crossing in the Upper Snake River Valley and was op- 
erated for many years by the Henry Flamm family.'° 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Burton Ward, two monuments were erected in the 
Burton area. The first was located on the east bank of 
the Snake River near its convergence with the Teton 
River and honored the “memory of Richard (Bea- 
ver Dick) Leigh’s first Indian family” who “died of 
small-pox between December 25, 1875, and January 
1, 1876” The second was located on the west bank 
of the Snake River north of the North Fork Bridge 
on Highway 33 and was an eight-foot lava rock with 
a plaque honoring the Rexburg pioneers and the 
operators of the North Fork ferry.'® 


During a period beginning in the mid-1880s 
the southern section of Burton was known as 


INDEPENDENCE. This section of the com- 


munity featured a semi-marshy, moe 
river-bottoms area with abun- a J 
dant trees—cottonwood, aspen, ee 
hawthorn, and willow. Burton’s first 
settlers dismissed the area as “down 
in the brush.” 

About 1884 a number of excommunicat- 
ed Saints known as Morrisites relocated from Soda 
Springs, Idaho, to this marshy area. They named 
their settlement Independence to separate it—and 
themselves—from Burton and its residents to the 
north. For a time Independence boasted a small 
school and a post office, but eventual improvements 
in mail delivery and the legally mandated consolida- 
tion of schools erased the Independence name, and 
the area once again became part of Burton.” 


The community of HIBBARD is separated 
from Burton to the south by the South Fork of the 
Teton River. Because the area is surrounded by riv- 
ers except on its east boundary, which it shares with 
Salem, the original settlers of Hibbard called it Teton 
Island or simply Island. These first settlers arrived 
in the late summer or early fall of 1883, just a few 
months after the founding of Rexburg, and included 
the families of James A. and Jane Elizabeth Christie 
Berry, John L. and Laura Reed Evans, and John and 
Rosella Nebeker Davis.'® 

James Berry’s first wife died when he was 
twenty-six; they had three children (two of whom 
died in infancy) and were married only four years. 
In 1881, only months after their marriage, James, his 
second wife (Jane), and his surviving daughter settled 
in Dubois, Idaho, 
where he had filed a 
homestead claim and 
built a cabin. Within 
two years, however, 
white-Indian hostili- 
ties impelled the fam- 
ily to move to a second 
homestead claim west 


of Rexburg. James 
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and Jane would have eight 
children; James would become 
an important civic leader in 
Hibbard and would serve as 
Madison County’s first probate 
court judge.” 

In 1884, the Berrys, 
Evanses, and Davises were 
joined by other families, including those of George 
Abraham and Julia C. Lemmon Hibbard and Christian 
and Mary E. Christiansen Ayling. George Hibbard 
would become the presiding elder of the Teton Island 
(or Island) Branch of the Church of Jesus Christ when 
the Salem Ward was divided in February 1894. And 
when the branch was made the Teton Island Ward 
later that year, Hibbard would be called as its first 
bishop. In 1904 both the ward and the community 
would be renamed Hibbard in his honor. Christian 
and Mary Ayling were both Danish immigrants who 
met and married in Cache County and relocated to 
southeastern Idaho with fellow Saints.” 

Other families central to Hibbard’s history soon 
joined the community. The family of George and 
Emily Berry Bean arrived in 1887; because George was 
an accomplished violinist and Emily had choir experi- 
ence, the family helped establish traditions of musical 
accomplishment in Hibbard. Joseph Eckersley and 
Mary Elizabeth Beck Rigby 
and their children arrived 
in 1891; Joseph became the 
second bishop of Hibbard 
Ward in 1906 and would serve 
in that position for twenty- 
three years. The families of 
Eugene Prentiss Clements and 
his older brother, Silas Wilbur, 
arrived in 1892.7! 

In 1881 Silas and Eu- 
gene—who had established 
farms near their parents in 
Spencer Brook, Minnesota— 
learned that Latter-day Saint ae 


Se 


missionaries were proselyt- 


“ss 


ing in the area. Although he was 
agnostic, Silas prided himself on 
his knowledge of the Bible; he and 
Eugene both imagined they would 
have some fun with the “Mormon” 
elders. But the testimonies of the 
missionaries and their faith in 
Christ were forces that neither 
Silas nor Eugene could deny, nor could their wives. 
The four were soon baptized, and because no others in 
their respective families supported their choice to “join 
the Mormons; the two families made plans to sell 
their property so they could be among fellow Saints 
in Utah. After settling in Cache County, the families 
accepted invitations to help establish what would 
become Rexburg; the brothers initially worked as 
blacksmiths there. Within months, though, they began 
homesteading claims in what would become Hibbard; 
when the Island Ward was created in 1894 Eugene was 
called as Bishop Hibbard’s first counselor. Eugene and 
his wife, Bertha Estelle Nichols, would have ten chil- 
dren, but triplet daughters born in March 1888 would 
live just barely more than two weeks and a son born in 
September 1890 would live only eighteen months.” 
John Henry and Marianna Hildt Fisher and 
their children arrived in 1894. Because they did not 
initially have enough money to build their own home, 
they stayed in structures left by 
others. In 1898 they moved to an 
unusually long building, perhaps 
originally created as a barn or 
other outbuilding. The loft of the 
building used to store grain and 


*- 
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hay for the animals. 

A large room at the 
building’s south end 
was the family’s living 
and sleeping quar- 
ters. A center room 
was the larder; it also 
stored firewood for 
the kitchen stove. The 
room on the north 
end had three stalls: 
two were used for the 


family’s team of horses; the third was the milking stall 
for the family cow.” 

Orson and Margaret Agnes Archibald Ricks were 
among the first of the second-generation families 
to establish homes in Hibbard. Orson was a son of 
Thomas E. Ricks, founder of Rexburg, and was long 
attracted to the fertile land west of the community. 
He and Margaret moved to Hibbard soon after their 
marriage in 1898. Perhaps because they could not 
initially afford a buggy, the couple walked to church— 
a mile each way—through a sagebrush field. Once 
home, they picked ticks from one another's clothing 
and bodies, competing to see who collected the most. 
(The winning number was apparently seventeen.) The 
couple eventually had twelve children; four of these 
died in infancy or childhood. Orson became the third 
bishop of Hibbard Ward in 1927 after having served as 
Bishop Rigby’s counselor for fifteen years.” 

Another early second-generation family was that 
of Daniel and Abby Clements 
Bagley. Abby was the daughter 


Orson and Margaret Agnes Archibald 
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of Silas and Breta “Betsy” 
Christina Vestling Clements, 
and she and Daniel settled in 
Hibbard about 1904.” 
During the winter of 1895 volun- 


teers constructed a one-room log build- 
ing measuring eighteen by thirty-two feet; 
there was a low stage at its north 
end. The building was used for 
church meetings on Sunday and 
school during the week. C. C. 
Moore, later to become one of 
Idaho's governors, taught in the 
Hibbard School prior to 1900. 
In 1899 ward members voted to 
construct a new frame building 
more conducive to Sabbath wor- 
ship. Eugene Clements donated 


land for the building, and the ar 
meetinghouse was completed Daniel and Abby 
Clements Bagley, 


and dedicated in 1902.76 
As sugar beets became 
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an increasingly important crop for Hibbard farm- 
ers, the sugar company in Sugar City built a branch 
line through Salem and Hibbard and ending at the 
Snake River. When trucks took over the hauling of 
the beets, the line was removed. For a time a country 
store and post office served the community but the 
establishment of rural mail routes caused their de- 
mise.”” Like many other towns around Rexburg, Hib- 
bard is today a quiet but vibrant residential area and 
is home to five wards of the Church 
of Jesus Christ and the center of the 
Rexburg Henry’s Fork Stake. 


Lying west and north of Hib- 
bard and across the North Fork of 
the Snake River is the community 
of PLANO. A historical marker 
located at 6000 North 5000 West in 
Plano bears this succinct and infor- 
mative inscription: 


30 


In the spring of 1883, a group of men led 
by Richard Hemsley and James Steel left Salt 
Lake City, by train, in search of a new place 


to live. They rode to the end of the railroad 
line, Market Lake, now Roberts, Idaho. Here 
they obtained horses and rode east across the 
desert to the Snake River. They followed the 
river north and found a land of ... sagebrush, 
[fertile but] sandy ... soil, and ample water and 
decided to locate there. 

All returned to Salt Lake City and prepared 
to move. This time they traveled in wagons with 
their families and household goods. Driving 
their cattle along, they reached their destina- 
tion just before dark on October 3, 1883. In April 
1884 Robert Fisher [joined the families already 
there], built a house of logs, and sent for his 
wife. Thus began a steady stream of settlers. 


Later, when a townsite was formed and a 
post office established in this area, it was given 
the name of Plano. This was suggested by a 
schoolteacher who said that the Spanish word 
meant “a level place.’”8 


At some point following its settlement, the area 
came to be known as Hiatt in honor of the Reuben 
Hiatt family, who moved to the Egin Bench about 
1885 and was initially associated with the settlement 
of Brighton. Latter-day Saint settlers on the bench 
were apparently members of the same Brigh- 
ton Branch when it was established in early 
1886; it was organized as the Brighton Ward 
in May 1886, with Reuben Hiatt sustained as 
the ward's first bishop. The Brighton Ward. 
grew rapidly and was divided in 1895. The 
original Brighton Ward was renamed the 
Egin Ward in 1900; the new Hiatt Ward, 
named in honor of the Reuben Hiatt family 
and comprising residents of the community 
now known as Plano, would be renamed the 
Plano Ward in 1901.” 
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Most of the soil 
in Plano consists 
of volcanic ash and 
sandy loam. Home- 
steaders soon real- 
ized that traditional 
irrigation methods 
were ineffective on 
the Egin Bench. 
In nearby Hibbard 
farmers successfully used flood irrigation to water 
their crops; in Plano, surface water drained through 
the sandy loam before it could be absorbed by plant 
roots. But Plano settlers learned they could run water 
through strategically placed ditches to raise the water 
table. Thus, they effectually watered their crops 
from beneath the ground, producing impressive har- 
vests of hay, grain, peas, beets, and potatoes.*® Finding 


WORKABLE IRRIGATION WAS 
ONLY ONE OF THE PROBLEMS 
PLANO FARMERS FACED. THE 
OTHER WAS TIED TO THE SEMI- 
DESERT AREA THAT BORDERED 
THEIR SETTLEMENT ON THE 


WEST. From the desert came jackrabbits and 
cricket infestations that perpetually threatened 
emerging crops. Rabbit drives were instigated to 
drive the rabbits into large enclosures where they 


Plano homestead 


were destroyed; crickets were also driven and then 
netted, burned, or buried.*! 

In 1915 a railroad branch line connecting Idaho 
Falls and St. Anthony began operations. The line 
went through Plano, and a small depot was estab- 
lished there. Most trains on the route had both 
freight and passenger cars. 

Many Plano residents continue to farm, and life 
on the bench continues to be challenging—but also 
unpretentious and meaningful. Following a surprise 
pre-COVID visit to the area in early March 2020, 
Elder Dieter F. Uchtdorf stated that, for him and 
his wife, being with the Plano Ward Saints “was like 


coming home to family.” 


eo The community of SALEM, just northwest 

of Rexburg and east of Hibbard, has the oldest (al- 
though not the longest) Madison County history of 
European American settlement. In late 1810 Andrew 
Henry, Pierre Menard, John Colter, and other men of 
the Missouri Fur Company established a winter post 
just south of the section of Henry’s Fork (the North 
Fork of the Snake River) that separates the fields of 
north Salem from the Egin Bench. The men construct- 
ed two log cabins and dug a dirt cellar for storing meat 
and other goods. The outpost was abandoned the fol- 
lowing spring as the men continued northwest. Other 
trappers and explorers used the site over the next 
several decades, calling it Fort Henry or Henry’s Post. 
By the time Latter-day Saint settlers began arriving in 
the immediate area in the early 1880s the outpost had 
been burned by Indigenous peoples, although 
ruins of one fireplace remained.* 

Most of the first Latter-day Saint settlers 
of Salem came from Cache Valley, Utah, 
during the summer, fall, and early winter of 
1883, and most were men. Those who were 
married built cabins and established land 
claims before returning to Utah to be with 
their families through the winter. The single 
men (and a married man or two) stayed 
on to watch their own and others’ property 
through the winter. Arriving during the 
summer and fall of 1883 were John M. 
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@ 


Burton @ 


Thornton 


Branon, Arvis Dille, Hans P. Jen- 

sen, George P. Ward, and George 

H. B. Harris. They were joined by 

Cyrus R. J. Harris, James H. Wilson, 

and H. P. Hanson in December 1883.4 
These Salem pioneers initially called 


their settlement “Teton Island,” given that it 
was bounded on three sides by water—on the north 
and west by the North Fork of the Snake River and on 
the south by the South Fork of the Teton River. To the 
east were the communities of Wilford and Sugar City. 
Married settlers returned with or were joined by their 
families during the spring of 1884; several other new 
families arrived by early May. Each family cleared and 
planted a tract of land, and while the settlers’ initial 
attempts to grow alfalfa failed, several other crops were 
harvested in late summer and early fall. Lacking hay, 
the settlers’ stock survived the ensuing winter on wild 
grass the settlers had cut and dried.** 

On November 23, 1884, Rexburg Stake President 
Thomas E. Ricks called a meeting at the home of 
George P. Ward. Members crowded into the cabin, 
which—like most Salem homes at the time—had 
a dirt floor and a sod roof. Ricks told the gather- 
ing that he had been directed to establish them as 
a ward, and he recommended that the ward (and 
the community itself) be called Salem after the Old 
Testament city whose name meant peace. George H. 
B. Harris was sustained as the first bishop of Salem 
Ward; Henry Wilson and David Nelson were later 
sustained as his counselors.*° 
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The following year, 
in 1885, two log meeting- 
houses were constructed 
by Salem Ward members 
and were among the first 
in the valley. In 1895 the 
Salem Ward was divided, 
with neighborhoods to the 
west becoming the Teton 
Island Ward—renamed the 
Hibbard Ward in 1904. By 
December 31, 1900—de- 
spite having been divided 
just five years earlier—the 
Salem Ward had reached a 
membership of 573, includ- 
ing 213 children under 
eight years of age.*” 

Through the turn of 
the twentieth century, two major problems for Salem 
farmers were ground squirrels and mosquitoes. The 
squirrels ate tender shoots of grain as they emerged, 
and the only way to get rid of the squirrels was to 
flood an area infested with them and thus force them 
from their holes—and then kill them with the back 
of a shovel. As for the mosquitoes, it was said that 
you could swing a pint jar and catch a quart of them, 
they were so thick. There was no way to control them 
before the emergence of twentieth-century spraying 


programs.** 
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First Bishop of Salem, center: George H. B. Harris 


Left to right David Nelson 1st.Counselor 
First Bishop of Salem George H.B.Harris 
Augustus W.Belnap 2nd counselor replacing 
Henry Wilson. in 1890. 


TETON CITY, 
located seven miles east of 
Rexburg, actually straddles two 
counties today. Main Street and 
the north side of town are in 
Fremont County. The south- 
ern edge belongs to Madison 
County. The first settlers ar- 
rived in this area in the spring 
of 1883, most of them coming 
from Mendon, Utah. These in- 
cluded Francis and Joseph Gra- 
ham; Fred and John Gardner; 
Jonathan, Charles, and Martin 
Bird; Henry Sorensen; Joseph 
P. Jones; Hyrum S. Richman; 
John Leak; and Robert and 
William Riggs. For a while 
the community was called New 
Mendon. But the Teton River running along the north 
side of the town, together with the townsite’s striking 
views of Grand Teton and the Teton Range, prompted 
settlers to change the name.” 

John Donaldson, another early settler, arrived in 
Teton with his family in 1884. He was born in England 
in 1842 while his Scottish parents were there on vaca- 
tion. His father, an engineer, immigrated to Boston to 
learn about American rail building. Employed during 
his youth as a chemist in a dye house and a law clerk, 
John was approached by Latter-day Saint missionaries 
during one of his trips back to England, accepted the 
restored gospel, and was baptized. He married Mary 
Ann Kent in 1863 and settled in Cache Valley, Utah. 
Following a Church mission to England from 1882 to 
1884 he moved his family to Teton, where several of 
his close friends had already relocated.”! 

Like most other settlements in Madison County, 
Teton was established as an ecclesiastical unit, first 
organized as a branch of the Bannock Ward of the 
Church of Jesus Christ in late October 1883 and then 
made a ward in June 1884. John Donaldson served 
as presiding elder of the branch; he was subsequently 
called as the ward’s first bishop. Teton was bounded 
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by Moody Creek on the south, Sugar City on the 
west, Teton River on the north, and Clementsville 
on the east. By mid-1884 Teton had a population of 
ninety-eight, including thirty-eight children under 
eight years of age.” 

As the town grew in population several busi- 
nesses were established. Among the first commer- 
cial buildings were a blacksmith shop, mercantile 
stores, a hotel, a livery stable, a cheese factory, and 
a dance hall. In the fall of 1892 a flour and grist 
mill was built on the Teton River in the northwest 
corner of town where a drop near the river pro- 
vided a natural place for a water wheel. As the mill 
was being constructed, nineteen wagonloads of 
machinery and equipment were transported from 
Market Lake (Roberts, Idaho) to the mill site— 
across a distance of more than thirty miles.” 

The Teton Water and Power Company was 
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formed in the spring of 1905. A 
dynamo installed near the site of 
the flour mill generated sufficient 
electrical power for Teton, Sugar 
City, and Salem. Children in Teton 
City have attended St. Anthony schools 
since the mid-1940s.“ 


Although NEW DALE does not have a 
nineteenth-century history, it is surrounded by 
communities that do. In 1914 the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad built a branch line from Idaho Falls 
northeast across the Rexburg Bench and then on 
to Ashton. A depot was built on this line approxi- 
mately eleven miles east of Rexburg, and the stop 
was named Newdale by railroad officials. The name 
of the rail stop also became the name of the townsite, 
post office, and Latter-day Saint ward as each was 
established in turn. 

In March 1916 a well was drilled to meet cu- 
linary water needs. The well water had two unique 
features: it came out warm, and it contained natural 
fluoride, a benefit to the dental health of its citizens. 
By 1917 Newdale ranked third in the nation as a 
grain-shipping station. Like neighboring Teton 
City, Newdale is claimed by two counties. Highway 
33 runs east-west through its center; the area south 
of the highway is in Madison County, and 
the area north is in Fremont County.” 
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The small community of THORNTON, 
located about seven miles southwest of Rexburg, 
was established a short time after the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad was constructed across the South 
Fork of the Snake River into what is now Madison 
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County—about 1899. Initially called Texas Siding 
by rail officials, the community was later renamed. 
Thornton in honor of William Ezra Thornton, an 
early settler. The proposed townsite comprised one 
hundred twenty acres with ten-acre blocks and wide 
streets. Grain elevators were constructed to store 
grain and load it in rail cars; there were also two or 
three mercantile stores, a potato warehouse, and a 
beet collection facility. While these improvements 
initially spurred growth of the community, when 
Highway 20 bypassed the town it dwindled in popu- 
lation. Today it is home to potato warehouses and a 


few residences.” 


The community of CANYON CREEK, 
located about fifteen miles east of Rexburg along—and 
barely within—the east boundary of Madison County, 
was defined by the dramatic geography surrounding it. 
The area is divided by a deep ten-mile gorge or defile 
through which Canyon Creek flows. In the spring 
Canyon Creek is a raging torrent of dark colored water 
emptying snow runoff into the Teton River. 

The early settlers of the town of Canyon Creek 
constructed a bridge over a wagon crossing at the 
bottom of the gorge, a crossing reached by switch- 
back dugway roads descending either side of the 
gorge. The crossing was used frequently by people 
traveling to Teton Valley from Rexburg; it was also 
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used to haul dry-farm wheat from Teton Valley to 
markets in Newdale. In its early days, Canyon Creek 
had a combination store and post office, a hotel, and 
a livery station. Although this early crossing was a 
hazard during both summer and winter, it was—from 
1901 through the 1920s—a very important “halfway 
station” to freighters and travelers moving between 
the lower valley and Teton Valley.* 

In 1932 construction of the 352-foot Canyon 
Creek Bridge was completed. The bridge spanned the 
canyon as a crucial segment of Highway 33, altogether 
eliminating the need for the steep dugways and the 
low bridge across Canyon Creek. Over time, residents 
of Canyon Creek began spending their winters in Rex- 
burg, and its few business establishments closed.” 


The farming community of HERBERT— 
once located about ten miles southeast of Rexburg— 
does not exist anymore. Settled in the mid-1890s 
and named for the first child born there—Herbert 
Englund—the small town celebrated its first grain 
harvest in the fall of 1896, with more than one 
hundred bushels produced. Herbert was located in 
a section of Madison County known as dry-farm 
country and was dependent on seasonal rains for any 
crop production. Thus, the successful dry-farm grain 
production of 1896 attracted more settlers to the 
area. By the early 1900s Herbert boasted a school, a 
church, a store, and a post office. 

Improved irrigation and farming methods 
caused the demise of the community. Farming meth- 
ods changed drastically throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the late 1950s as wells were drilled—some- 
times to depths of several hundred feet—and the use 
of moveable sprinkler lines became commonplace. 
No longer was the lower half of the Rexburg Bench 
dependent on dry-land farming methods, and farm- 
ers from other parts of the valley bought land there 
and began growing potatoes. While the economy 
of the area was greatly improved, the community of 
Herbert disappeared.” iG 
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by Louis J. Clements 
t the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the recognized leader in the fur trading 
business in St. Louis was Manuel Lisa. 
Born in New Orleans of Spanish descent, 
Lisa began his trading career in his teens. 
His Spanish background enabled him to get 
a license for trade from the Spanish govern- 
ment and approval for a monopoly on trade 


with the Indians of the lower Missouri River region. 


When Americans took control of St. Louis in 1803 after the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, Lisa still dominated the frontier trade, primarily be- 
cause of his ability to make friends with the Indians. Competition was 
becoming keen in fur trading, and with the encroachments of British 
companies from Canada into American territories, it seemed that the 
small fur trader was on his way out. 

To compete with such companies, Lisa organized the leading St. 
Louis traders, including Americans, French, and Spanish, into a company 
incorporated as the St. Louis Missouri Fur Company.’ The members of 
the company—in the order their names were signed on the Articles of 
Agreement—were Benjamin Wilkinson, Pierre Chouteau Sr., Manuel 
Lisa, Auguste Chouteau Jr., Reuben Lewis, William Clark, and Sylvester 
Labadie (all from St. Louis); Pierre Menard and William Morrison (from 
Kaskaskia, Illinois); Andrew Henry (of Louisiana, Missouri); and Dennis 
Fitzhugh (of Louisville, Kentucky).’ Lisa and Wilkinson were designated 
as the company’s field traders, the factors to trade with the Indians, and 
Clark—who had been Meriwether Lewis's partner on the famous Pacific 
exploration expedition—was to be the company agent in St. Louis. No 
member could trade on his own account. The company was established 
for a three-year period ending in March 1812, when its terms of associa- 
tion would expire.* 

A leading member of the company was 
Andrew Henry. He was born in Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania, sometime between 1773 and 
1778. His parents, George and Margaret 
Young Henry, were industrious farmers. 
Andrew’s parents raised him as a Christian, 
and the young man developed a reputation _ 
for honesty. He was tall and handsome, 


possessing dark hair, blue eyes, and a 
commanding personality. He was fond 
of reading and could play the violin, 
but he was a man of action rather 
than words. He left lasting marks 
on Idaho history. 
As a young man in his twen- 
ties Henry moved from Pennsylva- 
nia and bought land near St. Louis 
in Upper Louisiana (now Missouri), 
there becoming a public-minded citizen. 
In 1804 Henry served on the grand jury 
for the Court of Common Pleas of Ste. 
Genevieve District, a town situated on 
the Mississippi River south of St. Louis. 
Henry married in 1805 but divorced two 
years later, perhaps due to the amount of 
time he spent away from home on civic 
and business duties. In 1806, Henry and 
his business partner, Walter Fenwick, 
acquired the mineral rights of a producing 
lead mine near present-day Potosi, Mis- 
souri. With that investment, he assured 
himself of an income that would last the 
rest of his life. When the Ste. Genevieve 
Academy was organized in 1808, Henry 
was among its twenty-one trustees. 

After Manuel Lisa and Andrew 
Henry organized the St. Louis Missouri 
Fur Company, they planned a trading 
and trapping expedition on the Upper 
Missouri River to harvest beaver pelts for 
sale to eastern manufacturers. A well- 
equipped and well-mounted force of 350 
men set out from St. Louis in the spring 
of 1809 to make their way up the Mis- 
souri River. They met the trapper John 
Colter, a veteran of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, coming down the river* and 
convinced him to guide them to the Three 
Forks country’s rich fur-bearing streams.” 
Many members of the group separated 
from the main body at Ft. Mandan, and 
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many others broke off at Ft. Raymond, leaving Henry as 
field captain and Canadian-born Pierre Menard as the 
expedition manager for the last leg of the journey to Three 
Forks. Henry and Menard arrived at Three Forks with 
about thirty-three men in April 1810 and built a fort be- 
tween the Jefferson and Madison Rivers. Uncertain whether 
the Blackfeet Indians in the area would trade with them, 
they had brought along a large supply of traps. They set out 
in groups to explore and trap the surrounding streams and 
found the region rich with beaver, raising expectations for a 
profitable harvest. 


heir excitement was short-lived. On April 12, as the 

men set out to check their traps, they were attacked 
by Blackfeet, who killed five trappers outright. Henry’s men 
lost seven horses along with guns, ammunition, traps, and 
furs.° From that point on, there was continuous harassment 
from the Indians. Some among the company thought the 
Indians were receiving support from rival trappers of the 
British Northwest Fur Company, who had already estab- 
lished themselves along Montana’s northern rivers. The 
Americans devised a plan to protect the trappers and the 
fort while they worked. They divided themselves into four 
groups, two of which would remain at the fort while one 
group worked the traps and the other group watched over 
them. This plan proved effective for safety but was ineffi- 
cient for setting traps and collecting pelts. 

A battle only two miles from the fort killed three more 
trappers and broke Henry’s resolve. He was discouraged 
by the constant threat of Indian attacks and the ubiquitous 
grizzly bears with no fear of men. Supplies were also run- 
ning short. In the summer of 1810, Henry divided the re- 
maining trappers into two groups. Menard took the smaller 
group back to St. Louis with the furs they had so far been 
able to collect. Henry took the larger party up the Madison 
River to find safer lands to trap. The only lasting reminder 
of the trappers’ presence at Three Forks was an anvil—a 
landmark for many years.’ 

Henry's group had barely left the Blackfeet lands to 
make their way up the Madison when they encountered 
Crow Indians who stole some of the trappers’ horses. The 
company continued up the river until they sighted a low 
divide to the south. Henry crossed this pass into present-day 
Idaho and discovered the lake that bears his name today.® 
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At the southeastern end of the lake they found a river that 
wound its way south through the mountains for some fifty 
miles until it entered a wide valley. The trappers scouted 

the region and found many streams abounding in beaver. 
They selected a headquarters location and erected several 
buildings on the south’ side of the river, about five miles 
downstream from the present town of St. Anthony, Idaho, 
and about seven miles north of Rexburg. Thus, in July 1810 
the first American fur post west of the Rocky Mountains was 
established and called Fort Henry. 

The Americans spent the winter trapping in the various 
streams flowing into the yet-unnamed river, now known as 
Henry’s Fork of the Snake River, and trying to find enough 
food to last the winter. They were not troubled by Indians, 
as the local bands of Bannocks and Snakes wintered about 
fifty miles further downstream. Heavy snowstorms and no 
reliable food sources caused the trappers to resort to eating 
some of their remain- 
ing horses to avoid 
starvation. 

The spring of 1811 
brought the decision 
to return to St. Louis. 
Tempers were short, 
and some of the dis- 
satisfied trappers didn't 
want to return. Henry 
again divided the 


men, this time in thirds. 
One party went south to 
make their way out of the 
mountains and into the 
Spanish settlements; these 


Blackfeet, who 


may have been the first 
white men to travel over 


killed five trap- 
South Pass in Wyoming. 


pers outright. The second group went 
eastward over Teton Pass 
and through Jackson 
Hole. Henry and the 
third group made their 


way northeast and down 


the Yellowstone River to 
deliver forty packs of furs 
to Manuel Lisa near the Mandan Indian villages in present- 
day North Dakota.” 

When Henry finally returned to St. Louis with his stories 
of the Three Forks and the Madison, many trappers were 
disheartened, vowing to concentrate on the Rockies’ eastern 
slopes and the American Southwest."! 


So" historians have placed the site of Fort Henry on 
the south bank of Henry’s Fork about seven miles 
north of Rexburg. On this spot in 1937, the Salem Boy 
Scout troop erected a rock-and-mortar monument honor- 
ing “Fort Henry, the first white settlement west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Established 1810 by Cap. Henry [&] W. Hunt” 
The marker was placed at the edge of a ten-foot excavation 
indicating the site of the fort. It was later moved west to 
a spot near the highway between Salem and St. Anthony, 
where it stands alongside two state historical markers.’ 

The presumed fort site is about two hundred yards 
south of the river, where the marshy river bottom rises up 
to become farmland, suggesting that the course of the river 
may have changed over the years. Many of the springs and 
marshlands near the fort’s location have dried up due to the 
amount of water drawn for irrigation purposes. Trees that 
might have served as a windbreak for the fort are gone, and 
farming has obscured most signs of the once-primitive wil- 
derness that the first explorers had found. 

In 1927 Frank Miller of St. Anthony interviewed Wil- 
liam McMinn, who homesteaded this area in 1881. Mc- 
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Minn had found a gun barrel, an ax, and a piece of home- 
made chain on his land, as well as several piles of lava rocks 
arranged in a semicircle. McMinn later dug into this spot 
and came up with ashes and a number of stones. On one 
of the stones was inscribed, “Gov. Camp 1811 - H. Wells” 
Another stone read, “Al the cook but nothing to cook." 

Merrill D. Beal, a professor of history at Ricks Col- 
lege between the late 1920s and the mid-1940s, became 
interested in the site of the fort. With several of his history 
students, Beal began an excavation of the site. In Dr. Beal's 
words, “We discovered broken lines of charcoal roughly 
conforming to a ten-by-ten-foot room, with a consider- 
able layer of ashes upon a base at a five-foot depth. We 
also found the top ofa gallon crock; but the prize find was 
a river-worn basalt rock bearing the inscription, ‘FORT 
HENRY—1811 BY CAP. HUNT?” 

True enough, in 1917—a decade and more before Beal 
began his excavation—a young man by the name of Hazen 
A. Hawkes had been cleaning a canal near Conant Creek, 
about fifteen miles east of the Miller-Beal site, when he and 
his companions spotted some fox cubs near a den. As they 
were digging to find the cubs, they uncovered a stone bear- 
ing the words “A. Henry, J. Hoback, P. McBride, B. Jack- 
son, 1810 and L. Cather.’ A few years later, Hawkes’ wife 
discovered another stone bearing the inscription, “Henry 
1810?” While some people thus surmised that Henry’s Fort 
may have been located near Conant Creek,'* the journal 
of Wilson Price Hunt describes Fort Henry as being on 
the banks of a river one hundred feet wide.!” Even at flood 
stage, Conant Creek does not approach that size, and so 
most historians accept the viability of the site identified by 
Miller and Beal, believing that the stones at Conant Creek 
must have washed or been transported there. 

Andrew Henry, tired of the excitement of trapping 
(and of fighting others to retain what he trapped), quit 
the rivers and streams in the fall of 1811 and retired to his 
mines in Missouri. Although he was not thereafter active 
in the fur business, he was prominent in the civic activities 
of St. Louis. He served as a peace officer, an election judge, 
and a juryman and held several fraternal positions. Henry 
enlisted in the 6th Regiment during the War of 1812 and 
held the rank of major in the First Battalion. There is no 
record of his fighting in any battles.'* He died in 1832 at his 
home in Washington County, Missouri. 1 
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1 Also known as the Missouri Fur Company or the Manuel Lisa 
Trading Company. 


2 Hiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far 
West, vol. 1 (1935), 138. 


3 Richard E. Oglesby, Manuel Lisa (1963), 202-8. Reuben Lewis 
was Meriwether Lewis’ brother. 


4 Merrill J. Mattes, “Behind the Legend of Colter’s Hell; the 
Early Exploration of Yellowstone National Park,’ The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 36 (1949): 255-6. 


5 Near present-day Three Forks, Montana, the Madison, Jef- 
ferson, and Gallatin Rivers join together to form the Missouri 
River 2,300 miles from its confluence with the Mississippi River 
at St. Louis. 


6 Oglesby 91. 


7 James H. Bradley Papers, 1872-1877, book 2, manuscript 
(1917), 135, Montana Historical Society Research Center 
Archives, Helena, Montana. 


8 Northwest of Henry’s Lake in southeastern Idaho is Reynolds 
Pass, a low pass that uniquely fits this description. Henry’s 

Lake is formed in a natural basin by large springs to the south- 
east of the lake. 


9 Western historians disagree about the site of Fort Henry, but 
most now accept the conclusions of Merrill D. Beal, late profes- 
sor of history at Ricks College and Idaho State University. 

10 Chittenden 144. Manuel Lisa had not given up on Henry’s 
party and was on his way upriver in search of them when he 
and Henry met at the Mandan villages. 

11 J. Cecil Alter, Jim Bridger (1962), 11. 

12 There are two errors on the monument inscription. In his 
book, The Early Far West, W. J. Ghent asserts that Lieutenant 
Pinch of the British North West Fur Company established a fort 
on the Columbia River prior to Henry's Fort. Second, Wilson 
Price Hunt was not at the fort site until 1811 and was not tied 
to its founding. 

13 Rexburg's 200 East Street northbound becomes the North 
Salem Highway and then 1900 East in St. Anthony. The three 
markers are found at a pullout on the east side of the road 
near the river at approximately 300 N. 1900 E. (43°55'31.9"N 
11°46'39.7"W) in St. Anthony. 

4 Merrill D. Beal, A History of Southeastern Idaho (1942), 93. 

5 Ibid. 


6 Ashton Herald [Ashton, Idaho], Golden Anniversary Edition, 
906-1956 (1956): E. 


7 Journal of Wilson Price Hunt, entry for 8 Oct 1811. 
8 Merrill D. Beal and Merle W. Wells, History of Idaho, v. | 
(1959), 88. 
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RICHARD 


“BEAVER DICK" 


by Louis J. Cements 


here were 
several people 


| who came into 
the Upper Snake 

River Valley 

prior to settle- 


ment by Latter-day Saint pioneers. 
Fort Hall, located on the Snake River 
in the area that is now part of Bannock 
County in southeastern Idaho, was 
built in 1834 as a fur trading post and 
was later transferred to the Hudson's 
Bay Company. In 1846, when the 
boundaries between Canada and 
the United States were settled, Fort 
Hall was included within the United 
States and its territories, but the fort 
was eventually abandoned. However, 
many of the Hudson’s Bay men elected 
to settle on the choice land of the val- 
ley instead of moving north with the 
rest of the Company. Several of these 
men started farms near lower Moody 
Creek (east of Rexburg). In 1882 Fed- 
eral Marshal Fred Dubois stated that, 
save a few fishermen at Henry’s Lake, 
no one lived north of Idaho Falls.’ 
One of the last of the mountain 
men and the first of the settlers was 
Beaver Dick. His real name was 
Richard Leigh; he was born in England 
in 1831. After immigrating to North 
America he joined the Hudson's Bay 
Company and learned the art of 
trapping. After fighting in the Mexi- 
can War, he trapped in Utah. He met 
Brigham Young, who is said to have 
given him the nickname of “Beaver 
Dick, either because of his trapping 
skills or because of his large front teeth. 


During the 
1857-58 Utah War, 
Leigh moved north 
into Idaho. There 
he was enlisted as a 
guide for many government expedi- 
tions. He served as an interpreter 
during the Bannock Indian War of 
1878. He guided government sur- 
veyors through Teton Valley, over 
Teton Pass, and into Jackson Hole, 
where two lakes were named after 
him and his first wife, Leigh Lake 
and Jenny Lake. 

Leigh's first wife, Jenny, was an 
Eastern Shoshone and a member of 
the band of Washakie, leader of the 
Shoshones in the area. The family 
had a dwelling on the east bank of 
Henry’s Fork of the Snake River, 
about five miles west of Rexburg. 
They and six children lived in an 
Indian-style teepee on the banks of 
the river. In 1876 an Indian woman 
and her child came to the Leighs’ 
lodge. The woman’s husband had 
died of smallpox, and the woman 
and child were both infected as well. 
The Leighs took care of them, but 
the disease spread to the entire Leigh 
family, and Leigh’s children and his 
wife all succumbed to the disease. 

A headstone still marks their graves 
near the river. 

In 1879 Leigh married Susan 
Tadpole, a Bannock Indian. They 
had three children: Emma, William, 
and Rose. From this family have 
come descendants numbering over 
one hundred. 


Leigh with his first wife, Jenny; below, his second wife, Susan Tadpole 
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Later in his life, Leigh had the 
privilege of acting as guide to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as he was traveling 
through the region in search of big 
game. Leigh admired and respected 
the soon-to-be president because 
he would dress his own game after 
shooting it. 

Leigh died on March 29, 1899, 
and was buried near his home at 
Hog Hollow on the Teton River, just 
north of Newdale, Idaho. A monu- 
ment marks his gravesite overlook- 
ing the Teton River. West of Rexburg 
on Highway 33 just past the Snake 
River bridge is a park with a second 
monument to him.’ i 


1 Louis J. Clements, ed., Fred T. Dubois’s 
The Making of a State (1971), 73. 


2 All my information on Beaver Dick 

is taken from a talk by Vera Baldwin of 
Teton City, Idaho. She is a direct descen- 
dent of Leigh and his second wife. The 
talk was given at the annual fall meeting 
of the Upper Snake River Valley Historical 
Society in Nov 1970. 
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THOMAS EDWIN 


by F. Martell Grover 


homas E. Ricks was a pioneer, a 
colonizer and founder of towns 
T and communities, a loving 
husband and father, a sheriff, a 
rescuer, a missionary, a bishop, 


a stake president, a community 
leader, a businessman, and a loyal friend. He was also 
a builder of homes, church buildings, schools, mills, 
bridges, canals, ferries, and even railroad lines. 

Thomas Ricks was born on July 21, 1828, in 
Donaldson, Kentucky, a rural ranching and farming 
area located about eight miles southwest of Cadiz in 
Trigg County. His parents were Joel Ricks, a native of 
Donaldson, and Eleanor “Nellie” Martin, who grew 
up in nearby Clark County, Kentucky, and moved 
with her father to Trigg County when she was twelve. 
Thomas was the eldest of eleven children, all but one 
of whom lived to adulthood; he eventually had six 
half-siblings as well. 

Around Thomas’ second birthday, his parents 
moved from Kentucky to Silver Creek, Illinois, 
where they helped establish a Disciples of Christ 
congregation, commonly known as Campbellites. 
Joel purchased a four-hundred-acre tract of land 
in Silver Creek and, over the next decade, became 
a successful farmer. In 1840 Joel and Nellie were 
approached by missionaries from The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and, in 1841, were 
baptized members of the Church. Thomas and 
his siblings Lewis and Sally—all past their eighth 
birthday—were baptized the same day. Soon, Joel 
and Nellie joined the body of Saints in Nauvoo, 
Illinois, and Joel, Thomas, and Lewis were able to 
assist in the construction of the Nauvoo Temple. 

In 1844, Thomas was breaking a horse near 
the family’s home outside Nauvoo. There was an 
accident and the horse fell, landing on Thomas left 
leg. An adolescent at the time, Thomas was still 
growing, but a consequence of the accident was 
that his left leg did not grow further; when Thomas 
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reached maturity, his left leg was 
shorter than his right. Thomas wore 
a platform shoe for the rest of his 
life and walked with a slight limp. In 
his later years he used a cane. 

Following the martyrdom of 
the Prophet Joseph and his brother 
Hyrum, and sometime before the 
dedication of the Nauvoo Temple, 
Joel and Nellie moved with the 
Saints to Winter Quarters, Nebraska. 
Thomas had left Nauvoo in 1846 
with the Charles C. Rich family, but 
rejoined his own family in Winter 
Quarters in late 1846 or early 1847. 
The Ricks family delayed their 
departure from Winter Quarters until 
1848 and were assigned to the Heber 
C. Kimball Company; it appears 
that Thomas’ future bride, Tabitha 
Hendricks, was also a member of 
the same company, but Thomas and 
Tabitha didn’t meet for another four 
years. On May 29, 1848, Thomas 
and his father and a number of other 
men apparently left Winter Quarters 
in advance of the main body of the 
company, perhaps getting a head 
start with slow-moving stock. The 
company itself, likely including the 
rest of the Ricks family, left Winter 
Quarters on June 7. 

On June 6, 1848, a group 
of Native Americans raided the 
advance company, stealing some of 
their cattle. Thomas and other youth 
in the group determined to pursue 
them. The youth were ambushed 
and Ricks was shot three times, 
twice near the kidneys and once 


near his backbone. His companions, 
sure he was dead, left his body and 
returned to the company. Learning 
of his son’s fate, Joel Ricks left 
immediately to retrieve the body. 
Himself ambushed, Joel fled back 

to the camp, discovering that, in 

the meantime, others had found 
Thomas clinging to life, floated him 
across a stream on a stiffened buffalo 
robe, and somehow conveyed him 
safely back to camp. The men could 
do little but dress Thomas’ wounds, 
pronounce priesthood blessings, 
and pray. Thomas lived through the 
night; he traveled most of the way to 
Salt Lake Valley on a makeshift bed 
in his family’s wagon. The company 
arrived in the valley on September 
24, 1848; Thomas had celebrated his 
twentieth birthday on the plains. 

In the late fall of 1849 Thomas 
was called as a member of an 
exploring expedition led by Parley 
P. Pratt, an expedition assigned to 


IN THE LATE FALL OF 1849 THOMAS 
WAS CALLED AS A MEMBER OF AN 


EXPLORING EXPEDITION LED 
BY PARLEY P. PRATT TO 

MAP THE MOUNTAIN VALLEYS 
OF CENTRAL AND 
SOUTHWESTERN UTAH 


map the mountain valleys of central 
and southwestern Utah and to find 
places to settle. Winter was a good 
time for the men to be away from 
their families as little farm work 
needed to be done at that season. 
Fifty men comprised the company; 
they were organized into five groups 
of ten each. Thomas was assigned to 
the fourth group and, at twenty-one, 
was younger than most of the men 
in the party. (The average age was 
thirty-five.) 

Some of the men owned their 
own wagons, teams, or riding horses; 
the party arranged to borrow what 
they didnt have. Provisions cost 
$238.50—honey in seven beehives, 
fifty pounds of flour per man, and 
adequate supplies of crackers, bread, 
meal, and coffee. Although they 
hoped to find food for their stock en 
route, they also had stores of grain. 
They took ample small arms and 
ammunition, one brass field cannon, 
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an odometer, and goods to trade 
with Native Americans. All this was 
loaded into twelve wagons drawn by 
twenty-four yoke of oxen. They also 
had one carriage and thirty-eight 
horses and mules. 


They traveled south through 


the settlements of present-day 
Utah County before crossing over 
mountains to the east to Utah's 
central valley, continuing south to 
near present-day Panguitch before 
crossing back over the mountains 
into the Parowan Valley. After 
discovering iron ore and coal 
deposits near today’s Cedar City, 
some of the men traveled along 
the Black Ridge and down into 

the Virgin River Basin. On their 
return to Salt Lake, the men stayed 
on the western side of the Rockies, 
reaching as far as Fillmore by mid- 
January. The snow was impassable 
with wagons, so married men went 
ahead on horseback; single men 
stayed behind and established camp 
for the next seven weeks. Finally, 
by mid-March they were back in 
Salt Lake Valley. Thomas was in 
this latter group; it isn’t known 
whether he was in the smaller 
group that traveled from today’s 
Iron County to the Virgin River 
Basin. Regardless, he traveled more 
than five hundred miles and made 
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significant contributions to the 
exploring and mapping work that 
was accomplished. 


bout a 
year after 
his return 
from 
this expedition, Ricks 
formally met Tabitha 
Hendricks. They fell 
in love and were 
married August 18, 1852. Thomas 
purchased a small twenty-five-acre 
farm near Farmington and prepared 
to settle into married life. His and 
Tabitha’s first four children—Sarah, 
Thomas, Joseph, and Hyrum— 

were born in Farmington. Their 
original farm is now part of Lagoon 
amusement park. 

In October 1856 Brigham 
Young announced in General 
Conference sessions that two 
handcart companies had been 
delayed, that they were trapped in 
early snows in the mountains of 
Wyoming, and that they must be 
given assistance to reach the Salt 
Lake Valley. Ricks immediately 
volunteered to be part of the 
rescue effort. When he and other 
rescuers reached the stranded Willie 
Company near the Sweetwater, they 
built roaring fires and handed out 
clothing, bedding, and food. Ricks 
was also with the group of rescuers 
who continued further east to 
provide similar aid to members of 
the Martin Company. 

Sometime after his safe return 
to Salt Lake, Thomas was told by 


Brigham Young that it was time 

he took another wife. So Thomas 
counseled with his wife Tabitha 
about marrying Tamer Loader, then 
twenty-four. Tabitha agreed—but 
only on condition that he also marry 
Elizabeth Jane Shupe, then only 
sixteen. Tabitha apparently made this 
request expecting Thomas to refuse, 
but he agreed. So Thomas married 
both women on March 27, 1857. He 
would take two other wives, Ruth 
Caroline Dille in 1864 and Ellen 
Maria Yallop in 1866, both older 
teenagers when he married them. 

As Johnson’s Army approached 
the Utah Territory in late 1857, 
Lieutenant Thomas Ricks—along 
with other members of the Utah 
Militia—was assigned to harass 
the approaching army and delay 
its arrival within Utah borders. 
Following the peaceful resolution 
of the Utah War in the summer of 
1858 Thomas began making plans 
to move his family and his father 
Joel to Cache Valley. Ricks built 
separate homes for his first three 
wives and established his families. 
He filed claims for farmland, helped 
introduce livestock to the valley, 
and assisted in laying out the city of 
Logan. He was ordained a high priest 
by Elder Ezra T. Benson and was 
later called as a member of the Logan 
Stake High Council, a position he 
held for many years. 

In 1866 Thomas and his father 
helped form the Logan Canyon Road 
Company which built a road through 
Sardine Canyon that connected Logan 
to Brigham City. Thomas was involved 
in a number of community and 


commercial projects, helping 
establish local canal companies, | 
a flour mill, and a grain- 
threshing operation. Perhaps his 
most influential role, however, 
was as a general contractor for 
Union Pacific Railroad projects, 
building roadbeds and laying 
tracks and ties on branch lines 
from Brigham City to Logan— 
and then from Brigham City 

to Pocatello and Blackfoot in 
Idaho—and from Blackfoot to 
Butte, Montana. 

In December 1882 and at 
the age of fifty-four, Thomas 
was sustained as bishop of the 
Bannock Ward, then a unit 
of the Cache Stake, with its center 
in Logan. The Bannock Ward was 
named for the Indigenous Peoples 
of southern Idaho and western 
Wyoming. The ward’s boundaries 
were somewhat imprecise, but 
covered virtually all of southeastern 
Idaho, western Wyoming, and 
southwestern Montana. Ricks was 
generally familiar with the area 
because of his railroad work, but 
it was nonetheless an intimidating 
responsibility. 


He was told that his first pressing 


assignment was to locate an area 
in southeastern Idaho where large 


numbers of Saints could settlh—and 


to find ways to encourage people to 
colonize the area. Accordingly, in 
early January 1883 he and William 


B. Preston, president of Cache Stake, 


traveled with others to the Upper 
Snake River Valley to visit with 
scattered members there and to 
find an area where a city could be 


laid out and mapped. The men were 


confident in their choice, a town that 
Preston initially named Ricksburg 
in honor of his fellow leader and 
close friend. Ricks himself proposed 
the name be changed to Rexburg to 
represent the surname of his German 
ancestors more accurately. 

While Preston was prepared 


to call individuals from Cache 
Valley to settle the Upper Snake, 
both he and Ricks believed 

that the area was so appealing 
that settlers would flock there 
voluntarily. Among the seventeen 
families who left Cache Valley 

in the spring of 1883 to settle 
Rexburg were Thomas E. Ricks 
and several of his sons. 

At the Cache Stake 
Conference in February 1884, 
it was announced that the 
Bannock Ward would become 
the Bannock Stake. Ricks 
was sustained as its first stake 
president and was set apart by 
President John Taylor that same 
day. William FE. Rigby and Francis 
C. Gunnell were sustained as his 
counselors. Bannock Stake was the 
thirtieth stake in the Church. 

By 1886 the membership of 
Bannock Stake was more than 1,400, 
with many of these living in Rexburg. 
New homes and businesses dotted 


AS BISHOP OF THE BANNOCK WARD, THOMAS RICKS’ FIRST 
ASSIGNMENT WAS TO LOCATE AN AREA IN SOUTHEASTERN IDAHO 


WHERE LARGE NUMBERS OF SAINTS COULD SETTLE 
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the city. Vigorous growth of the 
Church in the Snake River Valley 
meant that President Ricks was 
almost continually going from 
settlement to settlement to teach 
and train members and testify to 
them. Ricks had such enthusiasm 
for and conviction about all he 
did that stake members were 
honored to follow his direction 
and were satisfied—as he 
himself was—that, despite hard 
challenges, things were going to 
turn out all right. By 1890 there 
were twelve wards and 3,861 
members in Bannock Stake. 

As was true of the new settlers 
of virtually every nineteenth- 
century Latter-day Saint 
community, the pioneers who 
settled Rexburg were immediately 
concerned with the education of 
their children. The first public 
school opened in October 1883; 
its classes were taught at the 
First Ward meetinghouse. In 
1888 classes were formalized to 
provide consistent instruction in 
reading, writing, and other general 
education subjects; art; science; 
vocational training (agriculture, 
woodwork, machinery); and 
religious studies focused on the 
Bible, Book of Mormon, and 
Doctrine and Covenants. At that 
same time, the school was named 
Bannock Stake Academy. School 
classes continued to be taught 
at the First Ward meetinghouse 
through 1898, although the school 
was renamed Fremont Stake 
Academy in 1898 when Bannock 
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Stake was divided and the new 
Fremont Stake was created. As the 


stake president and as chairman 
of the school’s directors, Thomas 
Ricks was immediately involved 
in all decisions about what the 
school would be and how it would 
accomplish its purposes. 

In 1900, and with Ricks’ 
blessing and encouragement, 
ground was broken for a new 
three-story building two blocks 
south of Main Street, a building 
completed in 1903 and named the 
Jacob Spori Building. This building 
had fourteen classrooms and a 
laboratory, library, and auditorium, 
together with four instructors’ 
offices. By this point, all Rexburg 
elementary school students were 
enrolled in public schools, and 
the Fremont Stake Academy was a 
secondary school with a growing 
enrollment—especially given 
that it was the only school in the 
Upper Valley offering high school 
courses. 


homas Ricks, who 
| chaired the board of 
the Academy until 
his death in 1901, did 
not live to see the completion of the 
new building. Following his death, 
the school’s directors changed the 
school’s name to Ricks Academy 
to honor his central influence 
in establishing it and directing 
its course. In 1915, the school 
began teaching first-year college 
courses; second-year courses were 
introduced later. In 1923 the name 
was changed again to Ricks College; 
by the late 1920s all secondary 
students in Madison County were 
attending public schools, and Ricks 
was exclusively a junior college. 
Thomas E. Ricks died 
September 28, 1901, at age 73. 
Joseph F. Smith, president of the 
Church at the time, said of Ricks at 
his funeral, 


“IT MAY BE A LONG TIME 
BEFORE WE FIND ANOTHER 
MAN HIS EQUAL IN HONOR, 
MIND, AND UNSWERVING 
LOYALTY TO THE CAUSE OF 
GOD AND HIS PEOPLE.” 


Ricks was buried in the Rexburg 
Cemetery. He was survived by four 
of his wives; Elizabeth Jane had 
preceded him in death in 1889. 

He was also survived by thirty-six 
of his forty-two children and by 
many grandchildren. Today, there 


are more than 12,000 Ricks 
descendants. 

Thomas Ricks will be 
remembered for his pioneer 
pluck, his willingness to do all he 
was called to do, and his countless 
contributions to the development 
of the Snake River Valley and the 
founding of Ricks College. Most 
of all, he will be remembered 
for his undying devotion to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. He was 
among the greatest of Idaho's 
early pioneers. Mi 


F. Martell Grover’s grandmother 
was Martha May Ricks Grover, 
who was born in 1881 in Logan, 


Thomas E. Ricks Family Reunion, Rexburg, Idaho, November 28, 1591, FAMILYSEARCH.ORG, ONLINE 


Utah. She was the daughter of 
Hyrum Ricks Sr. who, in turn, was 
born in 1858 in Farmington, Utah, 
and was the third son of Thomas E 
Ricks. Martha May was Thomas’ 
oldest grandchild. 


Sources: Wanda Ricks Wyler, Thomas 
E Ricks, Colonizer and Founder (1989); 
Camra LeCheminant, Joel Ricks and 
His Family (2007); William B. and 
Donna T. Smart, “The 1849 Southern 
Exploring Expedition of Parley P. Pratt,’ 
Nauvoo Journal, 11.1 (Spring 1999): 
125-37; Andrew Jenson, Encyclopedic 
History of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (1941); Joel Ricks; 
“Thomas E. Ricks, Sr.”and entries 

for their spouses and children at 
FindAGrave.com, online. 
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, adapted 


by Norman Earl Ricks 


he founding of Ricks College is inti- 
mately tied to the pioneer settlement 
of the Upper Snake River Valley. The 
vast majority of the valley’s early set- 
tlers were members of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and 
were unwilling to send their children to “gentile” 
public schools. By 1884—within a year of Rexburg’s 
settlement—the Saints had organized a private 
elementary school in Rexburg where their children 
could be taught by fellow Saints.’ By 1888 anti-po- 
lygamy persecution had become so general in Utah 
and Idaho that Church leaders in Salt Lake City 
decided to establish a series of Church-owned acad- 
emies in the two states. At the time there were three 
existing Church academies; these operated in Salt 
Lake City, Provo, and Logan. But some local Church 
leaders in the Intermountain West received pressing 
instructions. For example, a letter addressed to the 
presidency of the Bannock Stake dated June 8, 1888, 
and signed by Wilford Woodruff, Chairman of the 
Church Board of Education, directed that a local 
Board of Education be formed for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a local academy “as soon as practicable.” 
Accordingly, a meeting was held at Lewis- 
ville—about fifteen miles southwest of Rexburg— 
on August 18, 1888, attended by provisional 
members of the new local board and “Apostle Lo- 
renzo Snow [and] other brethren.’ At this meeting 
Thomas E. Ricks was appointed chairman of the 
local board with Jacob Spori as secretary. It was 
determined that, at least in the beginning, the 
school would be housed in the Rexburg First 


Ward meetinghouse. A budget was drawn up for 
a teacher’s salary and necessary materials for the 
school. 

Jacob Spori was 
also selected to be the 
first principal of the 
planned school. Because 
he thought of himself 
as “a common pioneer 
of Rexburg struggling 
to establish a home 
and help conquer the 
stubborn elements of 


the newly possessed 
sagebrush flat where a city was to be built,” he was 
apparently “surprised and almost shocked when 
he was chosen to be the first principal of the new 
Bannock Stake Academy.” Spori was, in fact, a 
well-educated man who had been a high school 
principal in his native Switzerland before immi- 
grating to the US just months earlier.‘ 

During September that year, members of 
Rexburg’s local board canvassed the area to raise 
funds necessary to the school’s opening. The can- 
vass raised cash donations totaling $186.10 from 
Rexburg residents, together with forty bushels of 
wheat and two steers. Surrounding communities 
donated unspecified quantities of eggs, potatoes, 
and other produce.° 

The school formally opened on November 
12, 1888. On opening day there were fifty-nine 
students present; within just a week eighty-two 
were attending. The first term lasted only six 
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Bannock Academy 


weeks and was over by Christmas. During the break be- 
tween terms, the board set Spori’s salary at $600 for the 
coming year. Contracts for one or two other employees 
were arranged.° Designated school courses for the first 
year were “Theology, Grammar, Reading, Orthography, 
Physiology, Phys. Geo., Geography, Hygiene, History, 
Vocal Music, Drawing, and Penmanship: During that 
first academic year a total of 141 male students and 127 
female students attended at least one (or part of one) of 
the four designated terms.® 

For a three-year period beginning 
in 1898 Douglas M. Todd became 
principal. While his dream of trans- 
forming the academy into a secondary 
school was not fully realized during 


his tenure, he successfully closed out 
much of the primary-level pedagogy by early 1901 and 
had recruited the school’s first secondary students. Dur- 
ing Todd’s administration, the local board also autho- 
rized construction of a new campus for the academy. In 
1899 a site was selected and a canal to serve the grounds 
was surveyed. After resident property assessments 
raised $5,000, ground was broken and bidding was 
opened on construction contracts. In 1900 stones for 
the building facade were hauled to the site, contracts 
and deeds were signed, the cornerstone was laid by 
George Q. Cannon, and walls of the primary building 
were raised to a height of six feet.’ 

Unfortunately, construction proceeded more 
quickly than assessed contributions came in, and 
the impressive stone building was completed three 
years before it was paid for and dedicated. During the 
waiting period, the Academy moved from the First 
Ward building—which it had outgrown—to rooms 
above the ZCMI store at the corner of Main Street 
and Second East. Increased demand for secondary 
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instruction meant that some classes still met at the 
First Ward building.” 

When Thomas E. Ricks passed away September 
28, 1901, after serving thirteen years as chairman of 
the local board of education, his loss was keenly felt. 
According to minutes of the first board meeting of 
1902, held March 5, “a letter from the First Presidency 
suggesting that our school be named the Ricks Academy 
in honor of the late President Thomas E. Ricks was read?’ 
A motion was so made and passed by those attending." 

The first memorable date for the newly named 
Ricks Academy came in 1903. Its beautiful new home 
was at last paid for, dedicated, and ready for occupancy. 
For the first time the Academy became a distinct entity 
completely housed within its own modern building. The 
local board of education was not surprised when Acad- 
emy enrollments shot up by fifty percent that year. With 
the move to the new building, the Academy began offer- 
ing normal classes—that is, classes training high school 
juniors and seniors to become secondary teachers. 
For nearly sixty years Ricks Academy (and later, Ricks 
College) prepared the young, enthusiastic, and creative 
teachers who staffed most of the schools in the area.” 

In 1908 the first student body organization within 
the academy was formed. At the same time administra- 
tors established thirteen formal rules governing student 


habits and behavior. Here are four of them: 


Construction of the Ricks Academy Building, October, 1902. © Brigham Young University—Idaho 


he 1913-14 school year ended with both success 

and sadness. The success was the celebration of 

the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Academy and 
the graduation of the largest fourth-year class" in the 
school’s history. Sadness came when E. C. Dalby and 
ten other faculty members were fired for becoming “too 
liberal in the discussion and acceptance of the spreading 
... doctrines of ‘Evolution’ and “Higher Criticism?” 

A change in administration often brings new 

ideas. This was certainly true of the 
three years Andrew B. Christenson 
served as principal of the Academy. 
Even before arriving in Rexburg, he 
had determined to introduce a selective 


junior-college curriculum to the school 
and make Ricks Academy a six-year institution—add- 
ing two years of college to the existing four-year high 
school. When this change was instituted, Ricks Acad- 
emy had the distinction of being the first junior college 
in the Intermountain region. In spring 1918 Academy 
education courses were certified by the state of Idaho so 
that school graduates could teach in all Idaho second- 
ary schools. Christenson also planted grass and trees 
throughout the small campus, renovated buildings, 
placed a large R atop the administration building, and 
got the local board to promise a new gym building." 
This promise was extracted in a rather unusual 
way—although many simply would have attributed it 
to Chistenson’s mode of making things happen. One 


morning as Academy buildings “opened for classes, it 
was discovered that chairs had been screwed into the 
floor of the basketball gym and that President Christen- 
son was busily moving the library into its ‘new facilities’ 
The ‘Board’ may have been a bit more than displeased 
upon receiving this startling information; however, it 
proved to be a catalyst and by the fall of 1917 the new 
and needed gym building was underway.’” 

George S. Romney, the last 
principal of the Academy and its first 
president, arrived in 1917. When he 
left nearly fourteen years later the 


school had changed names twice, be- 
coming Ricks Normal College in 1918 ad 
and Ricks College in 1923. Fall 1919 marked the begin- 
ning of competitive football at Ricks, and in November 
of that year the new gymnasium building was dedicated. 
Athletic and cultural events brought increasingly large 
crowds of patrons to campus. To mark its inauguration 
as Ricks College, the school held a Leadership Week 
program in 1923. Noted religious, political, academic, 
and business leaders visited campus to share their ex- 
pertise with eager throngs of students, townspeople, and 
alumni. But Black Tuesday affected Rexburg and Ricks 
College, too, and by the effectual end of Romney’s ten- 
ure in 1930,'* the Great Depression had left its imprint 
on Madison County and on Ricks College itself. Indeed, 
serious financial problems were making the school’s 
future look dubious.” 
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Bessie and Hyrum Manwaring; Lucille, 


Hyrum Laurence, Eugene Bird, ca. 1912 


Hyrum Manwaring, a longtime college 
faculty member and administra- 
tor, became the next president of 
Ricks. Manwaring had joined the 
school’ faculty in 1914 largely 

at the invitation of Christenson, 
who installed him as head of the 
English department. Several years later Manwaring 


was named dean of the Department of Psychology 
and Education. 

Hyrum Wilkins Manwaring (1877-1956) was the 
oldest of eight boys born to first-generation immigrant 
parents from England. The family lived in an area of 
what is now West Valley City, Utah, and were very poor. 
Hyrum began working at age eight to help support the 
family; by age twelve, he was forced to leave school to 
devote himself to work. At age fifteen he became a sec- 
tion hand on the Denver and Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road, earning a man’s wages. He later admitted picking 
up some of the habits and ways of the men he worked 
with, but always avoided “loose women.” In the spring 
of 1894, just before his seventeenth birthday, Hyrum 
met Bessie Bird, a local girl—still in junior high—with 
a stellar academic record and the goal of attending high 
school at Brigham Young Academy. Hyrum later said 
this meeting changed his life. Over time, Bessie and 
Hyrum fell in love and were eventually married.” 

Almost immediately, however, Hyrum fell in love 
with Bessie’s mind and with opportunities to 
learn. Despite enormous challenges, he became 
determined to graduate from high school and 
earn a university degree. Taking high school 
classes a semester at a time to save money—and, 
somewhat unexpectedly, to serve a four-year 
Church mission in Tasmania (something he 
also had to save money for)—Manwaring did 
not earn his high school diploma until after 
his twenty-eighth birthday and the birth of his 
first child. He received his BA degree six years 
later, working as an adjunct faculty member of 


Ricks Academy Building and Gym Building, ca. 1920. 
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Brigham Young Academy 
in the meantime. Dur- 
ing these years, his grit, 
passion for learning, and 
spiritual depth had caught 
the attention of Andrew 
Christenson, who had 
subsequently invited him 
to Ricks.”! 

Given Manwaring’s commitment to education and 
his love for Ricks College itself, it was somewhat ironic 
that his first mandate as president of the school was to 
arrange its sale or transfer. In a series of bills introduced 
in the Idaho legislature in 1931, 1933, 1935, and 1937, the 
Board of Education of the Church of Jesus Christ pro- 
posed to give the school to the State of Idaho. Lobbyists 
for Idaho's state schools opposed each bill in turn, wor- 
ried that another state school would significantly dilute 
annual financial appropriations to the existing schools— 
and all four bills were defeated. While the Church Board 
made successive modest grants to keep the school going 
until it was accepted by the state of Idaho, Manwaring 
at one point wrote, “The school did not seem to belong 
to anyone, or to have a place in educational circles. The 
Church did not want it, the State would not have it, and 
the district board did not know what to do with it?” 

One hopeful moment in the midst of uncertainty 


occurred in 1935 when the Northwest Accrediting As- 


sociation visited the school, and Ricks College joined 
the ranks of fully accredited US colleges. Eventually, 
Manwaring traveled to Salt Lake to meet with David 
O. McKay and to make an appeal for the continued 
existence of Ricks College as a Church school. While no 
promises were made, Ricks was given substantial fund- 
ing for near-term needs. By the early 1940s President 
McKay had agreed that Ricks would not be transferred. 
Locals in Rexburg still give partial credit to 230 Ricks 
College singers who, in April 1940, traveled to Salt Lake 
in a caravan of six school buses to sing during a General 
Conference session. Following their inspirational per- 
formance, President McKay allegedly declared, “Don't 
ever offer Ricks College to the State of Idaho again.” 
Those closely associated with the history of Ricks 
College/BYU-Idaho firmly believe that each successive 
president of the school has performed a unique mission. 
John L. Clarke replaced Manwaring 
in 1944 during the last hard months of 
World War II. Male student enrollment 
at Ricks had been decimated by draft 
and volunteer enlistments during the 


war, and Depression-era cutbacks had 
blocked necessary campus upkeep and development. 
Clarke found ways to recruit male—and female—stu- 
dents as the war waned and closed; he also initiated 
extensive physical improvements across campus. Many 
existing buildings were remodeled, and forty-two new 
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family-housing units were built—together with a cafete- 
ria, a woodwork and metal shop, a new heating plant, and 
the new Viking Hall dormitory for single males. By 1950 
a spacious auditorium building was also constructed.” 


llowing the war, intercollegiate basketball, foot- 

ball, and track competitions resumed. A com- 

munity symphony orchestra was created, helping 
cement relations between the city and the school. Such 
ties were further deepened by local homeowners who 
accommodated students in basement or attic apart- 
ments and by student renters who helped homeowners 
pay off mortgages. By the late 1950s Ricks College was 
by far the largest business in the valley.” 

One serious problem confronting Ricks after the 
war was the loss of faculty to other institutions willing 
to pay higher salaries to facilitate postwar expansion of 
their programs. Over the years, Ricks College faculty had 
changed schools at rates far below the national average. 
While many now accepted jobs elsewhere, the outflow 
was slowed by a dramatic announcement in April 1948: 
“Ricks to receive four-year status.””® Students, faculty, and 
administrators rejoiced. Over the next six years, many 
advancements were made in curriculum and accredita- 
tion, and new buildings were planned to accommodate a 
growing student body and expanding courses.” 

The euphoria was relatively short-lived, however. In 
April 1954 Ricks administrators received an important 
letter from the Church’s First Presidency: “After long 
and careful consideration we have come to the conclu- 
sion that Ricks College will be of more service to the 
Church, and have a greater destiny as an integral and 
permanent part of the Church school system by being 
a first-class junior college than by continuing as a rela- 
tively small four-year college?”® 

The revocation of the school’s four-year status was 
only the beginning of a difficult period stretching from 
1955 to 1961. Ernest L. Wilkinson and other influential 
educators in Utah recommended rather drastic changes 
to Ricks College with the stated objective of improving 
the school’s efficiency, quality, and economic viability. All 
building plans were put on indefinite hold and student 
enrollments were frozen. New faculty hires were cur- 
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tailed. Rumors swirled. Finally, the most frightening 
rumors were confirmed when it was announced in 1958 
that the Rexburg campus would be shut down and that 
Ricks College would be moved to Idaho Falls. Emotions 
ran high, and many in Rexburg and the surrounding area 
were devastated by what appeared to be the inevitable 
fate of “their” school—in so many ways the economic and 
emotional heart of their communal identity.” 

However, on March 16, 1961, at a meeting with the 
Quorum of the Twelve, President David O. McKay rec- 
ommended that substantial appropriations be made for 
the improvement of Ricks College, thereby giving tacit 
direction that Ricks College was not to be closed and 
that it was to remain in Rexburg. Five weeks later, on 
April 26, an Associated Press release confirmed that “the 
First Presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints ... intends to construct three new buildings 


Clarke remained president for twenty-seven years, 
overseeing the growth of the student body and the 
school’s physical facilities and helping Ricks College 
become a stable, increasingly viable academic force in 
the Intermountain region. As president, Clarke was fol- 
lowed, in turn, by Henry B. Eyring, Bruce C. Hafen, Joe 
J. Christensen, Steven D. Bennion, and David A. Bednar, 
who served terms averaging about seven years each. In 
2000, nearly forty years after the school was “saved” by 
President McKay, Ricks College was renamed a final 
time—as Brigham Young University-Idaho—and was 
once again given four-year university status. 


Norman E. Ricks was affiliated with Ricks College 
for twenty-eight years: he was a professor of history and 
served in a variety of administrative positions. He passed 
away in 2005; this article is adapted from his unpublished 
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JACOB HENRY 


by Garth Hamm 


acob Henry Flamm 


27, 1837, in Metz- 
ingen, Germany, to 


J was born November 


Johann Daniel Flamm 
and Elizabeth Bar- 
bara Flamm, the last of nine children. His 


mother died when he was six years old and 
his father married again and had two more 
sons and a daughter. 

Henry, age fifteen, with his father, 
stepmother and two half-brothers, emigrat- 
ed to the United States, arriving May 1, 1853, 
and settling in Pennsylvania. His father died 
a few months later and Henry supported 
the family by working in the woolen mills 
of Pennsylvania and as a weaver and iron 
molder in New York. 

Henry married Helena Bock No- 
vember 27, 1859. A son, Peter, was born 
January 29, 1861. Henry joined The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints on Sep- 
tember 17, 1861, and soon desired to meet 
the body of the Church in Utah, but Helena 
wanted nothing to do with Henry’s religion. 
Believing his wife would follow if given the 
right incentive, Henry took his young son 
and went to Council Bluffs, Iowa, leaving 
on June 17, 1862. He 
then wrote to Helena, 
asking her to join 
him. She arrived July 
15 with a daughter, 
Laney, who was born 
June 17, 1862. 

They crossed the 
plains and lived first 
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at Little Cottonwood near Salt Lake 
City. Two years later, in February 
1864, they moved to Logan, Utah, 


where HENRY WAS ENGAGED 
IN FARMING AND MANAGED 


A GENERAL STORE. From 1877 
to 1879 he served as president of 
the Swiss-German Mission of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. On his re- 
turn to Logan he became manager 
of the United Order Manufacturing 
and Building Company. 

On New Year's Eve 1882 Henry 
was using gunpowder to split wood 
(a common practice of the day), 
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H. Flamm & Co. Store, ca. 1895 


and as the gunpowder ignited 
prematurely the explosion broke 
his arm and leg; he lost one eye 
and all sight in the other. He had 
been called as a 
counselor to Bishop 
Thomas E. Ricks to 
colonize in Idaho, 
and he refused 

to let his disabil- 
ity stop him from 
fulfilling that as- 
signment. With the 
help and assistance 
of his three oldest 
children (Peter, 
Laney, and Henry 
Joseph) he trav- 
eled to the Snake 
River Valley, blind 
and crippled. The 
Flamms became 
the first family on 
the Rexburg town- 
site, arriving April 
4, 1883. Henry later 
regained the sight 


in his eye and attributed it to the 
fact that he was obedient in filling 
his Church calling. 

While Flamm was a farmer 
and stockman, in 1886 he, his 
sons, and his son-in-law opened 
the Henry Flamm Company store, 
selling groceries and later adding 
other lines of merchandise and 
farm machinery. Later still, Flamm 
added a funeral parlor. The busi- 
ness gave employment to many of 
Flamm's eighteen children and to 
others who came to Rexburg need- 
ing work. The store slogan was, 
“We sell everything from a needle 
to a threshing machine and we can 
serve you from the cradle to the 
grave.” Flamm also operated Idaho's 
first coal mine (located at Sam, 
Idaho, in Teton Basin). 

Jacob Henry Flamm died Au- 
gust 18, 1913, at the age of 75. i 


Sources: Jacob Heinrich Flamm, 
FamilySearch.org; "The Story of Jacob 
Henry Flamm," PDF file stored at 
Content.BYUl.edu. Both online. 


WILLIAM LLOYD 


AMo 


Lowell J. Parkinson 


illiam Lloyd Adams was a 
man ahead of his time. His 
ideas were analytical and 
profound. He is considered 
by some to be Idaho’s 


renaissance man. 

Lloyd Adams, his preferred name during 
his life, was born in Nephi, Utah, on April 25, 
1885, to Henry and Charlotte Hyder Evans 
Adams. His father would become a prominent 
attorney in Salt Lake City. 

In 1906, at the young age of 21, Adams 
was sent to Idaho to learn the newspaper 
business. He was employed for a short time in 
Market Lake (now Roberts). He later moved 
to St. Anthony and worked at that small town’s 
newspaper office. While there he learned that 
the Sugar City Times newspaper was up for 
sale. He called his father and told him about 
the opportunity, and his father sent him money 
to make the purchase. 

In Adams’ own words, “After acquiring 
the Sugar City Times, I spent my last $1.50 
I had for a rig to drive back to St. Anthony to 
sell my own first ad in the city of St. Anthony. I 
can well remember the ad I sold. It was a $2.00 
space for a month, but it was that $2.00 piece 
of newspaper business that gave me courage, 
for before the day was over, I had done $40.00 
worth of business which was more than I had 
done the month previous. It was that day that 
spurred me on, and I have been putting forth 
renewed energy ever since.” 

Other acquisitions followed, and before 
his journalistic conquests were over, he and 
his family had acquired a monopoly of small 
newspapers in the Upper Snake River Valley, 
including the Jefferson County Advocate in 
Menan, the Sugar City Times, the Rexburg 
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The Rexburg Standard newspaper office. Adams can be seen at the desk in the window. 


Standard, and papers in Ashton and 
Ririe. But not all these acquisitions 
endured. In Ashton, for example, 
Adams had acquired an old printing 
press to use for the newspaper. He 
soon realized the machine was 

not a good investment, but he 

didn’t have the $600 needed for a 
replacement. He had the idea to 

start printing articles in the paper 
focused on Latter-day Saint beliefs, 
suspecting this would upset the local 
Lutheran and Methodist churches. 
His suspicion was correct, and 
within a month the leaders of those 
congregations went together to see 
Adams, and demanded that he stop 
using the paper to proselytize. He 
told them that he could not agree to 
their demand, whereupon they asked 
him how much it would cost to buy 
the paper from him. He thought for a 
few minutes, then said it would cost 
them $600. They agreed immediately. 
He pocketed the money to use for a 
new press elsewhere, and he exited 
Ashton forever. 
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Adams believed that failures 
and troubles were simply stepping 
stones to further achievements, and 
his final purchase—of the Rexburg 
Standard in 1909—would be seen by 
many as his greatest achievement. 
All of these acquisitions were 
accomplished before Adams’ 25th 
birthday. He used the Rexburg 
Standard office as the headquarters 
for all of his other papers. Around 
this time he also leased the Flamm 
Opera House with his friend Arthur 
Porter, and both men ran that 
business for a number of years. 

During this busy period of 
acquiring and operating newspapers 
in multiple towns, Adams met Belva 
May Bird in 1909. Her family was 
prominent in dry-farming and 
owned the Osborn House, a hotel 
in Rexburg. The two were married 
on September 29, 1909 in the Salt 
Lake Temple of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

At the beginning of 1913, the city 
of Rexburg was in Fremont County, 


but Adams was working to change 
that. During the two preceding years, 
he invited various members of the 
state legislature to dine with him 
and argued for the formation of a 
new county surrounding Rexburg. 
He wrote an enabling act to create 
the new county, with Rexburg as 

the county seat. He presented the 
bill to the Fremont County State 
Representative, Ralph Steve Hunt, 
who in turn presented the bill to the 
Idaho House of Representatives for 
consideration. In February 1913, the 
bill was passed unanimously by both 
houses of the Idaho legislature and, 
following a November popular vote 
to ratify the bill, Rexburg became 
the county seat of the newly created 
Madison County. 

In 1918 Adams was elected to 
serve as Madison County’s State 
Senator. He served for only one 
two-year term, usually aligning 
himself on the Republican side of 
issues, although he was known to 
play “elephant” on some issues and 
“donkey” on others. He was a behind- 
the-scenes advocate for various issues 
and he supported different candidates 
on different issues. 

In 1933 Adams decided to 
change his vocation. He wanted 
to become an attorney like his 
father. But he was operating four 
newspapers and didn’t have time to 
attend law school. He chose a more 
unorthodox route to achieve his 
goal, studying at night from Idaho 
law books. He eventually contacted 
the dean of the law school at the 
University of Idaho in Moscow, and 
he convinced the dean to let him 
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The Adams’ home was built the year they 


were married on Belva’s grandfather's 
property on Main Street in Rexburg 


take the bar exam, despite his never 
having attended law school. Adams 
passed the bar exam with a 98% 
score, and he was issued his license 
to practice law in Idaho. 

In 1935 he took in a junior 
partner, Mary Jensen Smith, who had 
just graduated from the University 
of Idaho law school in Moscow. 

She was one of the first women to 
graduate from that institution. One 
month after joining Adams’ law firm, 
Jensen argued a case before the Idaho 
Supreme Court (the first woman to 
do so), and she won. 

Adams enjoyed a successful 
legal career, winning the majority 
of his cases. He was known for his 
ability to analyze cases and find 
winning arguments. 

In 1938, Adams sold the Rexburg 
Standard newspaper to Burton L. 
Moore of Idaho Falls; in 1942 Moore 
sold the paper to John Porter, the 
publisher of the Rexburg Journal 
newspaper. The two newspapers 
were combined under the banner of 
Rexburg Standard Journal. 

In the US presidential election 
of 1948, Adams served as the 
head delegate from Idaho to the 
Republican National Convention. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York was the Republican candidate 


for the presidency. Adams was given 
the honor of casting the final vote 

at the convention to make Dewey 
the Republican candidate against 
incumbent President Harry S. 
Truman. 

Adams’ reputation as a 
“kingmaker’s king” was known 
throughout Idaho, the Northwest, 
and in Washington DC. No other 
citizen of Idaho was as influential in 
Idaho’s politics as he was. His political 
savvy enabled him to influence the 
appointment of many local men to 
high office, including governors, 
senators, representatives, and judges. 

Adams was also instrumental 
in designing the route for State 
Highway 191. He saw to it that the 
highway would run from Pocatello 
to Ashton, running parallel to the 
Union Pacific tracks. This route 
brought many people into Rexburg 
on their way to Yellowstone Park. 

In 1966, upon opening a 
new law office, Adams published 
a message to clients, family, and 
friends in which he stated: “For 
more than sixty years I have tried to 
do my full share in developing and 
beautifying the community I have 
helped to build. ... For more than 
half a century I have been marching 
with the vanguard of the parade of 
growth in my community. My desire 
is to continue to be as near the head 
of the parade as possible. We are 
going to do our share.” 

As part of the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Idaho 
statehood on February 18, 2013, 
the Centennial Committee voted to 
honor William Lloyd Adams as the 


“Father and Founder” of Madison 
County. In 2012, two Boise authors, 
Randy Stapilus and Martin Peterson, 
published a book titled Idaho 100: 
The People Who Most Influenced 

‘The Gem State, in which they listed 
William Lloyd Adams as the book's 
number-one person. 

Lloyd Adams died on August 14, 
1969, at the age of eighty-four, and 
was buried in the Rexburg Cemetery 
next to his wife, Belva Bird Adams, 
who had died five months earlier. i 


1 Personal conversation with author. 


Sources: Thirty Years of Progress in the 
Upper Snake River Valley (1915); Randy 
Stapilus and Martin Peterson, Idaho 100: 
The People Who Most Influenced the Gem 
State (2012); Lowell J. and Mardi J. Parkin- 
son, Images of America: Rexburg (2014); 
Mary Jensen Smith Oldham, “Women’s 
Legal History,’ online; “Moore Purchases 
Rexburg Standard, \daho Falls Post- 
Register (24 Mar 1938), 1, 3;“Rexburg Man 
Buys Paper,’ Idaho Falls Post-Register (29 
Jan 1942), 3; Judge William Stibal Pettite 
archives of William Lloyd Adams, Idaho 
State Museum, Boise, Idaho; private 
library of the author. 
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WILLIAM FREDERICK 


by Dean and Lois Grover 


illiam Frederick Rigby was 
born on January 29, 1833, 
in his grandparents’ home 
in Saddleworth, Yorkshire, 
England, the son of Joseph 
Rigby and Margaret Little- 
wood. By the time he was nine he was work- 
ing in his stepfather’s fabric spinning mill for 
twenty-four cents a week. When he was thirteen 
his mother passed away, and he went to live with 
his aunt, an early member of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. He joined the 
Church when he was fifteen years old. 

He married Mary Ann Clark in August 
1852 and they emigrated to Utah. They set sail 
for the United States on the sailing ship Camil- 
lus, reaching Salt Lake City by mid-October 
1853. Rigby and his family moved to Lehi, Utah, 
then later north to Clarkston, Utah, where Rigby 
served as bishop. In 1869 Rigby presided over 
the founding of Newton, Utah, and in 1870 he 
was called as bishop of the Newton Ward. 

In the spring of 1879 Rigby journeyed to 
the mountains of southeastern Idaho near the 
Montana border and began a logging business 
(making railroad ties for the track being built 
from Utah to Montana). His associate David 
Stoddard was operating a sawmill in Beaver 
Canyon. It was the sawmill business that ini- 
tially brought Rigby to Idaho, but it would be 
the business of colonizing a new settlement that 
would keep him there. 

In December 1882 the Church of Jesus 
Christ created the Bannock Ward as part of the 
Cache Valley Stake, with Thomas E. Ricks as 
the bishop. Early in 1883, a number of Cache 
Valley Saints prepared to move to the Rexburg 
area with their families, and Bishop Ricks asked 
Rigby to accompany him to southeastern Idaho 


William Frederick Rigby mission photo, 
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to explore the possibilities for future 
settlement. 

On February 15, 1883, these 
men held the first Church meeting 
ever held between the forks of the 
Snake River. In March, the townsite 
of what was to become Rexburg 
was surveyed, and Rigby filed on 
a homestead of 160 acres at the 
southeast corner of the Rexburg 
townsite. He also purchased mul- 
tiple home lots within the townsite, 
including one with a partially con- 
structed house; he bought another 
parcel for a future mill site. On 
March 16 he offered the dedicatory 
prayer for the townsite, naming the 
new settlement Ricksburg, and then 
returned to Newton, Utah, where 
he spent several months planting 
his crops and working on his busi- 
ness interests. 

By August, Rigby had pur- 
chased a sawmill in Beaver Canyon 
and moved it to what was now 
Rexburg. Rigby’s sawmill was the 
first in the area, providing desper- 
ately needed lumber for building 
homes and businesses. The mill 
was located on the south side of the 
Rexburg Canal, and Rigby brought 
his wife Ann Yates Rigby to live 
next to it. 

As the area developed, Church 
membership grew rapidly. On Feb- 
ruary 4, 1884, the Bannock Ward 
became the Bannock Stake. Thomas 
Ricks was called as president of 
the new stake, and he chose Rigby 
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as his first counselor. At that time 
Rigby was still serving as bishop of 
the Newton Ward, so his new call- 
ing required his release as bishop 
after he had served in that capacity 
for seventeen years. 

President Ricks and his coun- 
selors spent the summer of 1884 
and all of 1885 traveling throughout 
eastern Idaho, establishing new 
wards and branches of the Church 
along the way. One of those branch- 
es, located approximately fifteen 
miles south of Rexburg, was named 
the Rigby Branch in William’s 


WILLIAM FILED ON A HOMESTEAD OF 160 
ACRES AT THE SOUTHEAST CORNER 3 


OF THE REXBURG TOWNSITE 
AND PURCHASED MULTIPLE 
LOTS IN THE TOWNSITE 
INCLUDING ONE FORA 
FUTURE MILL SITE 


Rigby saw mill west of Mark Wilson's in Pratt 


honor. This branch later developed 


into the city of Rigby, Idaho. 

As a polygamist, Rigby began 
to feel pressure from the increas- 
ingly vigorous enforcement of 
anti-polygamy laws. He had wives 
and families in both Rexburg and 
Newton, and he spent much time 
in and between both places avoid- 
ing the federal marshals. In part to 
get away from the marshals, who 
were making his life increasingly 
difficult, Rigby left on a mission 
to England in December 1885. He 
returned home in the summer of 
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Rigby Cabin: first cabin in Pratt, 1891. William Frederick Rigby and wife Sophia; Emma, Martha, Henry, Samuel, Lavina Card with daugh- 
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ters Mary & Lavina, Zina, David, James, Elmer, Willard, Eva and Ella (twins). THETETON COUNTY, IDAHO HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPH COLLEC- 


TION, BYU LIBRARY 


1887, but by December he had been 
arrested in Newton by the mar- 
shals. He plead guilty to unlawful 
cohabitation and was sentenced to 
six months in the Utah Territorial 
Prison south of Salt Lake City. He 
was 55 at the time and was released 
after five months, a month early for 
good behavior. 

In 1893, the persecution of 
polygamists ceased after Wilford 
Woodruff issued the Manifesto 
banning new polygamous mar- 
riages, and Rigby was able to devote 
more time to the communities of 
the Upper Snake River Valley. In 
1896 he was elected a member of 


the Idaho Legislature, serving on the 
Waterways, Irrigation, Railroad, and 


Corporation committees, where he 
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tried to use his influence to benefit 
southeastern Idaho. He still had 
many business interests in Utah, and 
during trips to the state he promoted 
the settlements in Idaho’s Upper 
Snake River Valley. The railroad 
authorized him to issue half-price 
tickets to anyone who wanted to 


William Frederick Rigby, FAMILYSEARCH. 
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move to that area, and the popula- 
tion of the Upper Snake flourished 
because of his efforts. 

By the late 1890s his health be- 
gan to fail, and in the fall of 1900 he 
moved to Logan, hoping the milder 
climate there would improve his 
condition. On March 13, 1901, Rigby 
died at his daughter’s home in Logan. 
He was buried in Newton near his 
wives and children who had preced- 
ed him in death. He was the father of 
thirty-eight children, twenty-seven 
of whom survived him. {@ 


Sources: Cathryn Hendricks Housley, Wil- 
liam F. Rigby: The True Aim ofa Noble Man 
(2000); “Life Story of William Fredrick 
Rigby,’ online at FamilySearch.org; Merrill 
D. Beal, “The Story of the Bannock Stake 
of Zion,’ SittinAndWishin.com, online. 


OHERIFF HENRY (HARRY) ALVIN 


by Ellen Gallup Genta 


he efforts of early lawmen and 


lawmakers, of sheriffs, legisla- 
| tors, and governors, were a 


valiant struggle to civilize and 
preserve the great American 


plains and mountains. Sheriff 
Henry (Harry) Alvin Munns, who served seven 
terms as sheriff of Madison County in Southeast- 
ern Idaho, was such a lawman, and he worked 
vigorously (and colorfully) to mete out justice 
fairly and equally to all. 

Sheriff Munns was the son of James and Eliza- 
beth Munns. James was a great lover of flowers 
and became a gardener to a landowner in Orwell, 
England. James fell in love with his employer's 
daughter, Elizabeth, and married her in 1847, 
incurring the wrath of her father, who dismissed 
James and sent the couple away. 

Two years later, through a fellow worker, 
James Munns met two missionaries of The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. James became 
convinced of the truthfulness of their teachings, 
and he joined the Church. Each Sunday he walked 
several miles (passing his former church) to hear 
the missionaries preach in a private home a few 
miles from Orwell. Two years later, in 1851, Eliza- 
beth joined the Church also. 

Out of this union came eight children, includ- 
ing the youngest, Henry Alvin Munns, known as 
Harry. Over the next few years the family moved 
from Orwell to Leeds, then several members of the 
family immigrated to the United States. Most of 
the family reached Utah in 1877, settling in Lehi. 

Asa child, Harry didn't do well in school. He 
liked to give orders rather than take them, and he 
often played hooky, preferring to spend his time 
roping and riding calves. 

When Harry was sixteen years old, he met 
Sarah Ann Weekes when he stumbled into a 
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beehive. Sarah 
responded to 
his cries, put her 
apron over his 
face, helped him 
into the house, 
then nursed his 
stings. After a 
number of years 
of courtship, 
engagement, then 
estrangement, they eventually mar- 
ried in 1894. 

They lived for a time in Lehi, 
then moved to Smithfield, Utah, 
where Harry worked in the Logan 
sugar factory and later was ap- 
pointed City Marshall. During the 
winter of 1909, Sarah's brother, 
George Weekes, who lived in Ar- 
cher, Idaho, just south of Rexburg, 
visited the Munns’ home. George 
told them of the generous water 
supply and fertile land available in 
the Snake River Valley and praised 
the majestic mountains surround- 
ing the valley. In April 1910, Harry 
and Sarah moved their family to the 
Snake River Valley. 

Their first Idaho years were 
difficult financially and physically. 
The money from the sale of their 
Utah home was spent on a dry 
farm near the small settlement of 
Herbert southeast of Rexburg. Crop 
failures and low prices left them 
destitute, with only straw and fro- 
zen hay to feed the cattle and very 
little food for the family. Sarah and 
the children took over most of the 
farming, while Harry found work 
threshing and plowing; he also took 
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shifts working in the sugar 
factory, and working with 
crews building the Archer- 
Sunnydell road. Through 
this last job he became ac- 
quainted with county offi- 
cials, leading to his first ap- 
pointment as City Marshall 
of Rexburg. Beginning in 
1914 he worked four years 
as a deputy to Sheriff Ira N. 
Corey of Madison County, Idaho. 
Then in 1918, Henry was elected to 
the first of his seven terms as sheriff 
of Madison County. 

Harry’s service as sheriff 
limited his ability to work on the 
family farm while also providing 
many dangerous experiences. On 
one occasion when Harry was still 
a deputy, the sheriff sent him to 
arrest a horse thief. Sheriff Corey 
gave Harry a description of the 
culprit, a warrant for his arrest, and 
fifty dollars for expenses. At the 
Rexburg depot, the ticket agent told 
Harry that a man matching the de- 
scription of the thief had purchased 
a ticket to Montpelier. Harry went 
to that small town, where he loafed 
around the streets until he found a 
man who fit the description. Harry 
struck up a conversation with the 
man, asking if there was any work 
to be had in the Rexburg area. 

The man responded, “No, don't go 
there. I just came from there and 
there ain't no work there.” This 
statement convinced Harry that 
he had found the culprit, so he 
chummed around with him, then 
asked the man to accompany him 


to the train depot, where a friend 
was soon to arrive. When the train 
chugged to a stop, Harry served the 
arrest warrant on the man, snapped 
hidden handcuffs on him, pushed 
him onto the train, and took him 
back to Rexburg. 

Harry could have an in- 
timidating manner, and he could 
sometimes just walk the streets 
and would-be lawbreakers would 
change their minds. He could also 
be quite versatile in his methods 
of catching lawbreakers. One time 
he received tips that a certain man 
was stealing hogs. Harry felt certain 
the man was guilty, but he had 
no proof. So he followed the man 
around all day long, just a few paces 
behind him, in and out of pool halls 
and down streets. Everywhere the 
man went, dark-faced, grim, silent 
Harry Munns tagged along behind 
him. Finally the thief could not 
stand the pressure any more, and he 
confessed to the thefts. 

Another time, an armed man 
who was wanted for robbery and 
murder had boarded a freight train 
bound for Sugar City and had hid- 
den behind some chicken crates 
in a boxcar. Harry got ahead of 


the train and arrived at Sugar City 
before it. When the train pulled 


Lto R: Henry Munns, Sheriff; Marion Hacking, Deputy Sheriff; Pete Michelson, Mayor; Joe 
Middleton, Policeman; J. R. Clark, Chief of Police. Rexburg, Madison County, Idaho, 1924 
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up, he checked all the boxcars and 
found them all locked except one. 
He slipped inside the unlocked car, 
closed the door, and sat down in 
the corner. The train started mov- 
ing again, and after a while Harry 
heard a noise in the corner and 
then a voice said, “Hi, Joe” Harry 
pretended to be afraid and acted 
like he was going to get out. Then 
the voice said, “Where ya headed 
for?” Harry and the criminal started 
talking, and Harry asked if he could 
sit by the other man, to which the 
man agreed. The men spent the 
next half-hour telling each other 


why they were on the run. They also 
planned a partnership, congratulat- 
ing each other on how they had 
outsmarted the law. 

When Harry thought they were 
nearing Saint Anthony, he said he 
wanted a smoke, and asked the 
other man if he had a match. The 
other man said he did, and then 
Harry knew the man would lay 
down his gun to reach for a match. 
When he did as Harry expected, 
Harry disarmed, cuffed, and ar- 
rested him. 

Harry’s career was filled with 
many other similarly colorful 
stories, which built 
a legend that has 
endured. 

Harry was a 
father who earned 
the love and the 
regard of his 
children and left 
them fully aware of 
their heritage. He 
had ten children, 


Henry Alvin (Harry) Munns and Sarah Ann Weekes, 
FAMILYSEARCH.ORG, ONLINE 


forty-eight grandchildren, two 
hundred one great-grandchildren, 
and one hundred eighty-one great- 
great-grandchildren. At his death 
in December 1933, the Rexburg 
Standard ran an editorial that 
stated: “A great and honorable man 
is dead. It is difficult to conceive 
how it will seem never again to see 
the rough-clad, familiar figure of 
H. A. Munns upon our streets. It is 
incredible to think that no more, 
except in our memories, shall we 
see this man with the piercing black 
eyes, the deep voice, the friendly 
chuckle behind the gruff mustache. 
There was about the man the tang 
of honesty and sound judgment and 
when we saw him we remember the 
old, old and brave men and ready 
justice. When we talked to him we 
were delighted and 


WHEN WE LEFT HIM, WE FELT 
THAT THE WORLD WAS A MORE 
INTERESTING PLACE SOME- 
HOW. WE LIKED HIS FRANK 
AND OPEN MANNER AND HIS 
RUMBLING VOICE. HERE WAS 

A MAN WE ALL COULD TRUST. 
HE WAS A MAN WHO HONESTLY 
LIKED HIS FELLOWMEN. Now 


that he has gone from us we are 
remembering sharply the service he 
has rendered during his eighteen 


> — 


years of sheriffdom,’ i 


Sources: “History of Henry Alvin Munns,’ 
Henry Alvin Munns page, FamilySearch. 
org, online; “Henry Alvin Munns,’Ances- 
try.com, online. 
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by Diana Fuller 


rthur Hart calls it “one of Idaho's most impressive and 
unusual buildings”! Don Sparhawk declares that, ) 
positioned “at the heart of our city,’ it is “a symbol | : 
of our heritage—both past and present.” The 
building in question is the Rexburg Tabernacle, ) 
the beloved community and county landmark that many resi- 1] 
dents believe most fully embodies their pioneer past. | 
Other articles in this issue have covered the rapid settle- 
ment and growth of what would eventually become Madison 
County, Idaho, particularly the growth of the county’s Latter- 
day Saint population. Indeed, an afternoon session of the March i 


1910 quarterly stake conference was held in the valley’s larg- 
est venue at the time, the Ricks Academy Auditorium, located i] 
on the third floor of the academy building. Because all avail- 
able seats and standing-room locations were filled thirty-five 
minutes before the meeting was to begin, the more than two 
hundred persons who arrived later were turned away. Immedi- 
ately there were widespread requests for a large tabernacle that | 
would accommodate the valley’s conference crowds.’ 


Less than a month later, on April 7, 1910, stake leaders an- 
nounced their intention to plan and build what would initially 
be known as the Fremont Stake Tabernacle. A committee was 
formed to search out and review designs for the new tabernacle. 
They found an appealing, workable design in the Nebo Stake 
Tabernacle at Payson, Utah, completed in 1906. Its architect, i : 
Otto Erlandson of Provo, willingly furnished plans to Fremont } I 
Stake leaders.‘ ) 
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By May 1910 a building committee comprised 
of the stake presidency and others began considering 
suitable sites for the building. After several weeks they 
selected a lot owned by Willard A. Ricks just north of 
the Tithing Office on Center Street. However, business 
owners concerned about attracting tourists and pa- 
trons to Rexburg’s downtown requested instead a site 
near their section of Main Street. Their request was 
granted on the condition that they raise $4,000—the 
difference between the asking prices for the afford- 
able Willard Ricks lot and the more expensive Main 
Street lot. When club members were unable to raise 
the amount within a six-month period, the committee 
voted to finalize purchase of the Ricks lot, acquiring 
the land by mid-March 1911.5 

Ground for the Fremont Stake Tabernacle was 
broken on May 14 of that year, and the cornerstone 
was laid July 15 by Henry Flamm. The contract for 
building construction was awarded to the firm of F. 
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L. McGrew of Saint Anthony. Like the Nebo Taber- 
nacle, the one in Rexburg would measure sixty by 
one hundred twenty feet. But it would also emerge 
as a more imposing building than its prototype. The 
Fremont Tabernacle was built of rusticated gray 
stone rather than brick, and its foundation raised the 
building six feet higher above the ground. During 
the Teton Dam flood in 1976, this latter fact proved 
to be a godsend, preventing floodwater from reach- 
ing the main floor of the tabernacle.® 

The original plans for the tabernacle did not 
include a basement. However, because a large 
amount of fill was required to level and landscape 
the surrounding area, local Church leaders and 
the building contractor determined to excavate a 
full basement and use that dirt as fill. The original 
contracted cost of the building was $19,808. Changes 
to the exterior and interior plans for the building, 
including excavating and rough-finishing the full 


basement, increased the building price by about one 
third. When the Rexburg Tabernacle was completed 
in December 1911, its total cost had reached $33,750. 
Of this amount, $29,000 represented the cost of the 
building, $4,000 was expended on furnishings, and 
$750 was paid for the land.’ 


ike its prototype in Payson, Utah, the Fremont 
Tabernacle was a striking mixture of Italianate 
and Mission architectural styles. Its principal 
Italianate features were the square towers with low- 
pitched tile roofs and wide overhanging eaves; the 


towers also featured three elongated, arched windows 


on each of their four sides. Mission-style undulating 
(and false) gables connected the towers and out- 
lined the Mission-style porch above round-topped 
front doors. The three large porthole windows in the 
facade belonged to neither style but were aesthetically 
tied to the rounded Mission arches and undulating 
gables. They also may have been a triple-nod to the 
single traditional round window—usually of stained 
glass and depicting a rose—above the front doors of 
many medieval European buildings.® 

The primary interior of the tabernacle was a 
beautiful hall with an arched metallic ceiling. Being 
inside it was something like standing in the top half- 
section of a giant tube. The hall had a gently sloping 
floor, east to west, so that the stand on the west end 
was Visible from virtually any part of the room. The 
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front part of the stand featured an impres- 
sive pulpit; seats on either side of it were for 
those conducting meetings. Behind these 
were seats for a large choir. The hall itself 
was furnished with polished hardwood 
benches. Like its Nebo twin, the hall had 
nearly perfect acoustical features.’ 
Construction was completed in less than eight 
months, and on January 7, 1912, the Fremont Stake 
Tabernacle was dedicated by President Joseph F. 
Smith. More than 2,400 local Saints participated in the 
dedicatory services; also in attendance were Apostles 
Orson F. Whitney and Joseph Fielding Smith. At the 
dedication President Smith noted while half the cost of 
most Church buildings was paid from general Church 
funds, the Fremont Stake Tabernacle had been entirely 
paid for by members of the Fremont Stake.'° 
Significant improvements were made to the 
Fremont Tabernacle over the years. The first of these 
was the completion of the basement in 1916. The 
basement’s walls and ceiling were beautifully fin- 
ished, and a dance floor was laid down; the spacious 
room doubled as a first-class dance hall. Eventually 
it would accommodate conference overflow crowds, 
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seating an additional 1,000 people." Four years after 
the basement was completed, H. F Christian Pieper 
became caretaker of the Tabernacle. One day he hap- 
pened across a transcript of the dedicatory prayer 
given by Joseph F. Smith. A phrase from the prayer 
caught his eye and made a great impression on him: 
“that the grounds of this building may be beauti- 
fied and most desirable unto the Saints and most 
pleasing and acceptable unto Thee? Careful atten- 
tion had been given to the upkeep of the building, 
but only small efforts had been made to landscape 
its grounds. After receiving permission from local 
Church leaders, Pieper arranged for area farmers to 
haul in one hundred wagon-loads of topsoil. Pieper 
leveled the soil himself over a three-month period, 
and a sprinkling system was installed. Lawns were 
seeded, walkways made, and hedges planted around 
the perimeter. Trees and flowers followed. Within a 
few years the grounds were a regional showplace." 
In 1925, Mark Austin—who was then president 
of the Fremont Stake—realized that the main hall no 
longer accommodated conference crowds. Because 
the hall had been constructed to allow for the later 


addition of a seating balcony, Austin sought and 
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received permission to install it. A balcony seating 

an additional 400 persons, together with a stairway 
on either of its ends, were completed in time for the 
next quarterly stake conference.'? In December 1927 
the Austin Organ Company (of Harford, Connecti- 
cut) installed a $6,000 pipe organ—including 750 
pipes—in the main hall of the Fremont Tabernacle. 
On January 6 and 7, 1928, the first concerts on the 
new organ were attended by a total of three thousand 
people, and the per-person admission charge of $2 
paid off the balance owed for 
the organ and its installation. In 
October 1928 young Alexander 
Schreiner, twenty-seven at the 
time, delivered a memorable or- 
gan concert in the tabernacle." 
And in January 1930 Christian 
Pieper took a break from his 
caretaker duties to begin con- 
structing a baptismal font at the 
west end of the tabernacle base- 
ment. The font was dedicated 
about two and a half years later 
and, as the only font in the area 
for many years, served mem- 
bers of both the Fremont and 
Rexburg Stakes."° 


Over the years, the Rexburg Tabernacle was used 
for hundreds of Church meetings, conferences, and 
activities. Dances, balls, rehearsals, and parties were 
held in the basement. Ricks College and local high 
schools often used the tabernacle for their respective 
graduation and commencement exercises.'° By the 
1960s, however, usage demands on the tabernacle— 
especially for stake conferences and other large gath- 
erings—had grown so intense that the Church began 
relying on modern stake centers in the area and on 
facilities like the fieldhouse on the Ricks College cam- 
pus. By the 1970s there were conversations about the 
tabernacle’s future—about how it might be preserved 
and used even though it could no longer fill its origi- 
nal purpose. In the summer of 1972 valley residents 
were electrified by news that the Rexburg Tabernacle 
had just been registered as a National Historical Site. 
That fall, local Church members submitted a proposal 
to Church Headquarters in Salt Lake suggesting that 
the tabernacle serve as a memorial to the pioneers of 
the valley and that portions of it become a museum 
while others be designated for selective public use.'” 


he flood caused by the collapse of the Teton 

Dam on June 5, 1976, severely damaged the 

tabernacle’s basement and led to a decision 
by general authorities of the Church to abandon the 
property. In the spring of 1977 Rexburg mayor John 
C. Porter sent letters to Church headquarters and to 
the Department of Interior requesting that the city 
of Rexburg be permitted to purchase the building as 
home of a public auditorium, a historical museum, 
and a historical exhibit on the Teton Flood. The 
office of Archeology and Historic Preservation of 
the Department of the Interior awarded the city a 
$50,000 grant contingent on their securing match- 
ing funds to purchase the property. Negotiations 
followed, local matching funds were raised, the sale 
was approved by the Church, and, by the end of 
the decade, the title to the Rexburg Tabernacle was 
transferred to the city of Rexburg.” 
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Restoration of the taber- 
nacle began in the fall of 1980. 
Repairs were made to exterior 
masonry and to interior plumb- 
ing and electrical systems. The 
basement floor was replaced, 
and extensive remodeling 
changed room usage and lay- 
out.'? The Teton Flood Museum 
was created in one section of 
the basement and opened in 
late June 1981. Many artifacts 
that survived the Teton Flood, 
including DUP artifacts, are 
housed in the museum. The 
Upper Snake River Valley 
Historical Society office is also 
located on the lower level of 
the tabernacle. Today, historic 
preservation projects are still 
moving forward.” The Rexburg Tabernacle “has 
served as a fountain of knowledge and culture since 
it was dedicated””' and stands today as a symbol of a 
rich, shared pioneer heritage. 
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May 14: Ground broken; cost of land, $750 
July 15: Cornerstone laid; $22,000 pledged 


building, 60'x 120’; seating capacity: 1,400; P IO N E E R 


g, building authorized 


by community. Dimensions of original 


original building cost: $29,000; furnishings : ; ee 
cost: $4,000; building designed by Otto Magazine Is the official 
Erlandson of Utah; building constructed by publication of the 


F.L. McGrew; superintendent of construc- ' ; 
National Society of the Sons 


tion: Eli McIntire 
of Utah Pioneers 


January 7: Dedicated by President Joseph F. 
Smith; 2,400 people attended dedication; 
Apostles Orson F. Whitney and Joseph Field- 
ing Smith also attended To learn more about 


pioneers, family history 
and the settlement of the 
West, visit us at: 


Pioneer Monument in front of building Ss U & 1 3 4 7. (ef @) M 


dedicated by Apostle George Albert Smith 


Balcony added 


Baptismal font completed 


Tabernacle listed on National Register 
of Historic Places 


Appraised value of tabernacle after 
Teton Flood: $280,000 


US Department of the Interior 
granted city of Rexburg $50,000 to purchase 
building from Church 


Teton Flood Museum Opens 


A celebration of the railroad joining southeastern Idaho and 
the driving of its “last spike” occurred in Driggs, Idaho, Sep- 
tember 1912: “After the advent of the railroad new towns 
sprang up, new enterprises were launched. .. . The long haul 
by teams to railroad points was over.”* 


There is not in this world a valley so sweet 
As this vale of the Tetons in beauty complete. 
Now we're united by strong bands of steel 
We'll all pull together in one common weal. 


It’s not only our landscape or grandeur of scene 
Or pure crystal waters and verdure so green, 
Ye: But the people and friendship of those living here 
That makes every scene in the valley so dear. 


Hurrah for the railroad that’s entered our vale, 

For the long dusty road has a wearisome tale. 

Hurrah for the valley and peaks’ rugged crest, 
The vale of the Tetons, we all love the best. 


* B. W. Driggs, History of Teton Valley, Idaho (1926), 165 


